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Note the clearance between the generator and the track— 
—the clearance between the brake-rigging and the belt. 
—the simple and automatic constant belt tension spring. 


Ask the man that operates them!—He knows their service 


qualifications. 
The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
San, ale 2 Rector Street, New York St. Louie, 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


“Ser 80 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 803 Majestic Bidg.. DETROIT. 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


PRESSURE 
GOLD 
SYSTEMS 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION 













Is YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


— a 








Trunking and Capping 
Car Siding and Roofing 
Ties and Cross Arms 





Inquiries Solicited 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
New Orleans La. 


DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 
Telephone Booths 


PAUL DICKINSON Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicage 

























SARCO yyerenies RUBBER ASPHALTS 


SARCO No. 6 Waterproofi RCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SARCO Panes Putty SARTAG. any Erecting, 
SARCO 5-M P. SARCO R. 5. A. 8 tions 
SARCO ebietier Compound SARCO Roof Cement 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY —— RELIABILITY 
Promptness—Service—Efficien 
Qe SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY _ 
Formerly STANDARD ASPHALT AND RUBBER CO., and 
THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO 


Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 


and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
Send for Catalcgue 


BUCKEYE JACK MFG. CO. “ani 














Universal 
Cast Steel Drawbar Yokes 


Draft Lugs 
Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills 


Tandem Draft Gear 
REENFORCE.- 








Triples Capacity 
reduces recoil 25% 
(for old or new cars) 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 





OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 




















Better Observance 


of Signals _As developed in connec- 

: tion with the Simmen 
Is Obtained System, cab signals are 
By Using practical, reliable, low in 


first cost and maintenance 
cost, and adaptabie to a 
variety of traffic condi- 


Cab Signals 


tions. 

Simmen Automatic 

Railway Signal Co. 
wry agen gy on 
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A correspondent, writing to us regarding the editorial in our 
last week’s issue, entitled, ““What is Happening to Railway 
Expenses,” calls attention to the fact 


Paying the that all increased costs now being in- 
Increases in curred do not go into operating ex- 
Expenses penses. Part of them will go into the 


capital account. That is true. We 
did not say that every increase in expenditure means an equal 
increase in current operating expenses. Very much the larger 
part of all the increases in expenditures do enter into current 
operating expenses, however. This is true of practically all 
the increases in trainmen’s wages, and of a great majority of 
all the increases in the wages of other employees. It is true 
of practically all the increased expenditure for fuel. The 
entire increase in taxes must be defrayed from current rev- 
enues. When rail is relaid the equivalent of that replaced is 
charged to operating expenses. Likewise, when new equip- 
ment is bought the equivalent of the equipment which it re- 
places goes into operating expenses. Finally, when the cost 
of new equipment and materials is charged to capital account, 
interest must be paid on the added investment; and the 
greater the cost of the equipment and materials, the greater 
is the amount charged to capital account and the greater is 
the interest which must be paid on it. Consideration was given 
to all the foregoing facts in making the estimate published 
last week as to the rate at which expenses and taxes are now 
increasing. 


On the broader and more comprehensive questions of rail- 
way regulation most of our state legislatures take much saner 
views than they did a few years ago, 


Benevolence — which is a credit to the legislators as 
of Our well as a comfort to railroad officers ; 
Legislators but the mills tended by the public prin- 


ter are not without grist, by any means; 
and a great variety of bills continue to be passed—let alone 
the bushels of them which are introduced but do not get 
passed. The Special Committee on Relations of Railway 
Operation to Legislation has prepared abstracts of new 
statutes which have been adopted this year in 15 states, a 
part of which will be found on another page. These laws 


cover topics ranging from the narrowest to the broadest. 
A drainage requirement in Arkansas applies to only one 
county. In Kansas the railways must pave crossings, un- 
der a law containing such peculiar limitations that one 
suspects that the bill was drafted with only a single cross- 
ing in mind. On the other hand Minnesota proposes to 
tackle the difficult problems of the smoke nuisance and to 
abate it by a stroke of the pen; and Vermont abridges the 
liberty of countless numbers of its loyal citizens by adopt- 
ing a rule that no passenger shall take a drink of liquor in 
public. The only thing that is certain about our legisla- 
tors is their abounding: benevolence. Surely they have a 
never-failing and affectionate interest in the welfare of 
everyone of us. 





A study of the proceedings of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association cannot but impress one with the 
fact that the work of that association 


Mechanical is very latqity coneeaml ith taal 
Engineers tion of important mechanical engineer- 
Get Busy! ing problems. ‘There seems to be an 


impression abroad that railway mechan- 
ical engineers generally are not as agressive and progress- 
sive as they should be—are not tackling their problems in 
the really big way in which they should. With this in mind, 
it is of interest to know the extent to which mechanical 
engineers participate in the activities of the Master 
Mechanics’ Association; at least to what extent it is evi- 
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denced by an examination of the printed proceedings. | 


There are 67 men on the railroads of this country and 
Canada who have the title of mechanical engineer or chief 
mechanical engineer. Of these, 41, or 61 per cent, are 
members of the Master Mechanics’ Association. Of the 
41 listed as members, 29 attended the 1917 convention, and 
of these 29 only 9 took any part in the discussions. Al- 
though these 41 members of the association are to a large 
extent young men who should be encouraged actively to en- 
gage in the work of the association, and who from the 
nature of their work should be an important part of its 
backbone, only 8 were included on the 12 important com- 
mittees; for some strange reason two other mechanical en- 
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gineers held places on these committees, although their 
names do not appear on the membership list and they did 
not attend the convention. It must, of course, be recognized 
that most of the mechanical engineers did valuable work in 
getting together information concerning their roads for the 
association, or possibly assisted their chiefs in drawing 
up reports, and yet it would seem that the proceedings 
should show far greater evidence of ability and progressive- 
ness on their part. 


The figures given in the Norfolk & Western annual report 
showing costs of repairs of electric locomotives will no doubt 
attract attention. For the six months 
ended December 31, 1916, the cost of 
repairs, exclusive of renewals or depre- 
ciation, of the 12 electric locomotives 
amounted to $32.69 per 100 locomo- 
tive miles. These locomotives had been in service for about 
a year previous to this six months’ period. As the cost for 
repairs for all steam locomotives on the Norfolk & Western 
during the same period averaged $12.70 per 100 locomotive 
miles, there is some danger that a lack of consideration of 
the various factors involved will result in a comparison un- 
just to the electrical system. It should be remembered that 
the electric locomotive pulls a 50 per cent heavier train than 
the largest Mallet; it performs this work on the steepest 
gradient of the system, and its work includes a large amount 
oi switching. Considering these facts, a rough estimate in- 
dicates that the maintenance cost per ton-mile haul tor a 
Mallet locomotive in the same service is about equal to an 
electric locomotive. ‘The cost of maintenance of an electric 
locomotive in a particular service cannot be compared to the 
average cost of a steam locomotive in all classes of service. 
Electrical engineers have contended that the cost of main- 
tenance of electric locomotives should be much lower than 
that of steam locomotives in the same class of service. The 
repair cost for these electric locomotives is undoubtedly high ; 
it represents the great expense connected with making im- 
provements incidental to the development of a radically new 
design, while still keeping the locomotives in service. In 
this connection, it is instructive to recall the high mainten- 
ance costs of Mallet locomotives when they were first de- 
veloped, and it is reasonable to expect that marked reduc- 
tions will soon be made in the electric locomotive main- 
tenance costs. It is worthy of note here that, in spite of the 
faults developed, the electric locomotives have exhibited ex- 
ceptional reliability in-road service and have consistently 
performed the duties for which these locomotives were de- 
signed. 


Maintenance of 
Electric 
Locomotives 


Some of the reasons which have impelled the railways to 
ask for advances in freight rates so soon after the most 
prosperous year in their history are 
revealed in the bulletins just issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, showing railway revenues and 
expenses for the months of January and February, although 
the increases in the wages of train employees had not yet 
become effective and the higher cost of fuel was not fully 
vperative in those months. The prosperity indicated by the 
returns for the fiscal year 1916 is vanishing rapidly. While 
railway earnings were still increasing slightly in February, 
except on the eastern roads,, which showed a decrease, the 
expenses have been increasing so much faster that the rail- 
ways of the United States, as a whole, showed a decrease in 
net operating revenues in February, as they did in December, 
in spite. of the increase in January; and the eastern roads 
have, been showing decreases in net since last September. 
For the roads as a whole, the operating expenses have been 


Expenses 
Overtaking 
Earnings 
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increasing faster than earnings since last September. In that 
month the total operating revenues per mile showed an in- 
crease over September, 1915, of 12.6 per cent, but the ex- 
penses increased 13.8 per cent; in October earnings increased 
10.8 per cent and expenses 11.7 per cent; in November earn- 
ings increased only 7.2 per cent, while expenses were 11.7 
per cent greater; in December earnings increased 7.4 per cent, 
while expenses increased 12.8 per cent; in January earnings 
increased 14.7 per cent and expenses increased 16.5 per cent; 
and in February the commission’s bulletin for 166 roads, oper- 
ating 217,000 miles, shows revenues per mile of $1,159 as 
compared with $1,150 in 1916, expenses of $910 per mile as 
compared with $808, and net operating revenues of $249 
against $342. In January, according to the bulletin of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, the net operating income per 
mile of all the roads increased 10.6 per cent, but on the 
railways of the eastern district it decreased 16.6 per cent, 
following a decrease in December of 14.9 per cent, in Novem- 
ber of 13.7 per cent and in October of 4.4 per cent. According 
to the commission’s preliminary bulletin for February, the 
net per mile of the eastern roads averaged only $261, as 
eompared with $574 in 1916. For the 166 roads covered 
by this bulletin, total operating revenues were $252,488,190, 
as compared with $249,610,102 in February, 1916 ; operating 
expenses were $198,252,334, as compared with $175,336,817, 
and net operating revenues were $54,235,856, as compared 
with $74,273,285 in the corresponding month of the previous 
year. 


The condition of the motive power and freight equipment on 
our railways has been gradually getting worse instead of 
better during the past year on account 

War and the 6f the continued heavy business and the 
Mechanical exceptionally hard winter just passed. 
After a period of marked depression, 
the war business came so suddenly that 
the railways had no time in which to prepare for it. It 
has continued for so long that it has been impossible fully 
to recover from the effects of it. Now that this country has 
cast the die and plans active participation in the great 
European conflict, it needs as never before, sufficient and 
adequate equipment. ‘The railways have pledged their full 
support to the president. This does not mean simply the 
use of their lines. It means in addition that the govern- 
ment transportation needs will be handled safely and 
promptly. This can not be done without equipment. All 
haste must be made in getting the equipment back into 
shape, and that which has been allowed to run beyond its 
time for shopping should be repaired. The hand to mouth 
policy that has been followed during the past year will soon 
lead to disaster. There is not sufficient time in which to 
get new power, the old power must be used and it is there- 
fore necessary that it be made to deliver a maximum amount 
of work. With the power on hand it is possible to increase 
the hauling capacity materially by the addition of super- 
heaters, brick arches, stokers and other devices which make 
possible increased hauling capacity. When applied, these de- 
vices should be maihtained so that full benefits will be re- 
ceived from them. All this work should be done as prompt- 
ly as possible. ‘Within the next twelve months the govern- 
ment will have taken over more than a million men for 
military purposes. How many of these men will come from 
the railroads? The experience of Canada and England 
has been that a large proportion of the enlisted men are 
railway men. The outlook therefore for the proper main- 
tenance of the shop forces is poor. Some drastic steps must 
therefore be taken to get the power back into shape and 
the cars repaired just as soon as possible, in order that the 
railways will be able to serve the government as_ they 


should. 


Department 
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RAILWAYS IN WAR 


HE first extensive and successful use of railways in war 
was made by the government of the United States in the 
Civil War. It was assumed at the outset by military men 
that railways being used for military purposes should have 
the control and direction of their operation turned over en- 
tirely to army officers. The results in every case where this 
was done were disastrous. The lines and terminals rapidly 
became congested, the railway organization became demoral- 
ized and the roads became incapable of handling anywhere 
near the normal amount of traffic. 

After a good deal of experience of this kind the fact 
dawned upon the war department that, as General McCal- 
lum said, “the management of railroads is just as much a 
distinct profession as that of the art of war and should be 
so regarded.” This discovery having been made, an order 
was issued by the secretary of war to the following effect: 
“No (army) officer, whatever may be his rank, will inter- 
fere with the running of the cars as directed by the superin- 
tendent of the road. Any one who so interferes will be dis- 
missed from the service for disobedience of orders.” The 
“United States Military Railroad Department,” which was 
headed and officered by experienced railway men, was 
given complete and exclusive jurisdiction over the opera- 
tion of military railroads. It was, of course, the function of 
army officers to determine to what points troops and sup- 
plies would be moved; but it was recognized as the peculiar 
function of railway officers to determine in what manner the 
railways should be operated in conducting the transporta- 
tion. 

This recognition of the fact that an army officer was no 
more equipped by his special training and experience to 
manage a railroad than a railway officer was by his special 
training. and equipment to direct the movements of an 
army, but that in using the railways in war the military 
must act through experienced railway officers, was the recog- 
nition of the most fundamental principle respecting the use 
of railways in war. Wherever since the Civil War this prin- 
ciple has been disregarded the effects have been the same 
as they were in that war; and the consequence has been that 
wherever railways have been used extensively in war the 
military authorities have been forced to the same conclusion 
as were the military authorities of the United States during 
the Civil War. 

While it is fundamental that the efficient use of railways 
in war demands that their operation shall be directed by ex- 
perienced railway men, it is, of course, even more funda- 
mental, if possible, that the railway men operating them 
must be subject in a general way to the orders of the mili- 
tary. 

A result of the recognition of these principles is seen in 
the arrangement which has been made between the War de- 
partment and the American Railway Association, acting on 
behalf of the railways of the United States, for the use of 
the railways as an arm of the service during the war in 
which this country is now entering. A description of the 
arrangement in so far as it has been worked out is given 
elsewhere in this issue. As stated by President Harrison of 
the Southern Railway, who is general chairman of the 
Special Committee on National Defense of the American 
Railway Association, the plan of operation adopted is in 
distinct contrast to that employed in England. There the 
government at the beginning of the war assumed responsi- 
bility for the management of the railroads. It directs their 
cperation through a committee of their own general man- 
agers and guarantees that their net earnings shall continue 
to be what they were before the war began. In the United 


“tates the government assumes no responsibility either for 
the operation of the railways or the maintenance of their 
het earnings. 


It will merely advise the railway manage- 
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ments of the service it wants, and in rendering the neces- 
sary service the managements will act through their regular 
organizations, although for military purposes the roads will 
be worked as a single system. 

The difficulties which the managements of the railways 
will encounter in living up to the responsibility thus put up- 
on themjcould easily be underestimated. They already are 
staggering under a commercial business too great for their 
facilities! The performance of their part in the war will add 
greatly to the amount of traffic which they will have to 
handle. There are armies to be assembled and moved, 
munitions factories to be enlarged, additional munitions and 
vast quantities of supplies to be transported, ships of war 
and merchant vessels to be built, and an enormous increase 
to be made in numerous other activities growing out of our 
participation in the war; and all these things will add to 
the traffic with which the railways will have to deal. There 
will be no need for such a suspension of commercial traffic 
as occurred in some of the countries of Europe at the outbreak 
of the war, but it is quite possible that in order to meet the 
requirements of the government it will be necessary for the 
railways to curtail some of their existing service. It has 
been necessary for the countries at war in Europe, including 
even England, greatly to reduce their passenger service. 

While, however, the railways in performing their part will 
be beset by difficulties, nobody who understands the temper 
of the railway officers and employees of the United States or 
the efficiency and adaptability of the railway organizations 
of this country, will entertain a doubt that they will rise’ 
fully to the requirements of this national emergency. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 


HE Omaha, like the parent company—the Chicago & 

North Western—has changed its period for making annu- 
al reports to stockholders from the period ending June 30 to 
the period ending December 31. The annual report for the 
calendar year 1916-contains comparative figures for the cal- 
endar year 1915. 

Freight revenue in 1916 amounted to $13,837,000, an in- 
crease of $1,960,000, or 16.50 per cent. It will be noted that 
this was not as large an increase as the North Western had, 
partly due to the fact that the Omaha got a smaller average 
ton-mile rate in 1916 than in 1915, the decrease being 3.57 
per cent, and the average ton-mile rate in 1916 being 8.1 
mills. Whereas on the North Western, however, passenger 
revenue just about held its own, on the Omaha it increased 
by 9.56 per cent, amounting to $5,415,000 in 1916. In large 
part this was due to the increase in the average rate per mile. 
This increase was 8.21 per cent and the average passenger- 
mile rate in 1916 was 2.136 cents. 

The Omaha did not do quite so well in holding down 
transportation expenses as the North Western, apparently 
because of increased train-mile costs. The increase in the 
ton mileage of freight on the Omaha was 21.49 per cent and 
the mileage of freight and mixed trains increased 9.46 per 
cent. As mentioned elsewhere in this issue, the ton mileage 
on the North Western increased 24.20 per cent and the mile- 
age of freight and mixed trains, 11.72 per cent. The North 
Western had an increase of 14.60 per cent in transportation 
expenses and the Omaha had an increase of 14.04 per cent. 
Transportation expenses cover both freight and passengers, 
and the increase in mileage of passenger and mixed trains 
on the Omaha was only 1.86 per cent as compared with 3.04 
per cent on the North Western. The North Western’s average 
haul was slightly less in 1916 than in 1915, but the Omaha’s 
was considerably longer. Thus, the total tonnage of freight 
handled by the Omaha in 1916 was 10,699,000, an increase 
of 16.45 per cent, whereas the North Western’s increase was 
almost 25 per cent. There was a better increase in train- 
loading on the Omaha than on the North Western, the aver- 
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age trainload in 1916 being 414 tons on the Omaha, an 
increase of 11.03 per cent. Loading per loaded car averaged 
21.95 tons in 1916, an increase of 5.83 per cent. 

The Omaha spent $2,360,000 for maintenance of way in 
1916, an increase of $249,000. The most important increase 
was in the cost of roadway and track labor, which amounted 
to $882,000 in 1916, or $111,000 more than in 1915. 

In 1916, $2,535,000 was spent for maintenance of equip- 
ment. This was an increase as compared with the previous 
year of $83,000. An increase of $145,000 in the charges 
for repairs, renewals and depreciation of locomotives was in 
part offset by a decrease of $89,000 in like charges for 
freight cars. No stock or bonds were sold during the last 
six months of 1916. During this six months $949,000 was 
spent for additions and betterments, exclusive of equipment, 
the two largest items being $287,000 on the new general 
office building at St. Paul and $340,000 on other build‘ngs. 
The office building was ready for occupancy in February 
and the item “other buildings” includes expenses on the brick, 
freight house at Sioux City, Iowa, which has just been com- 
pleted and put in operation; a new passenger station of brick 
tile and concrete, built at Marshfield, Wis., jointly with the 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 


‘THE Chicago & North Western carried 25 per cent mor 

freight and a slightly greater passenger business in the 
calendar year 1916 than in 1915, with an increase of only 
14.60 per cent in transportation expenses (the out of pocket 
cost of handling the business). ' More liberal expenditures 
were made on both maintenance of way and maintenance of 
equipment, but the operating ratio was brought down to 66.46 
as compared with 68.13 in 1915. 

Total operating revenues in 1916 amounted to $97,979,000, 
an increase of $14,224,000. Of this increase, $5,736,000 
was saved for operating income, and net income, after paying 
interest and rentals, amounted in 1916 to $20,369,000, an 
increase of $5,666,000. After paying 8 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock and 7 per cent on the common there was a surplus 
of $9,270,000. 

The Chicago & North Western does not get a high ton-mile 
or passenger mile rate as compared with many other western 
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Chicago & North Western; a new concrete freight and pas- roads. The ton-mile rate in 1916 was only 8 mills, as com- 
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senger station at Mondovi, Wis., now completed; and a steel 
car repair shop, a wheel and machine shop, etc., built at 
Hudson, Wis., and a portion of the cost of the substitution 
of electric for steam power, which work is now under way, 
at the Hudson (Wis.) plant. 

At the end of the calendar year the Omaha had $2,519,000 
cash on hand and no loans and bills payable. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar years 1916 and 1915: 














1916 1915 
Average mileage operated ...........+4-. 1,753 1,753 
EE Sse c anne use tuaes eee $13,837,306 $11,877,190 
i tac cage ewe een 5,414,952 4,942,474 
Total operating revenue............++++- 20,855,286 18,200,614 
Maintenance of way and structures... 2,360,323 2,111,099 
Maintenance of equipment........... 2,534,794 2,451,420 
SS PP re 356,121 349,171 
Transportation expenses ..........+.. 7,680,387 6,735,068 
EE 498,883 446,382 
Total operating expenses .....-..seeccees 13,608,879 12,256,378 
ME: Wisenaccaderereeievcesonercceess 1,053,393 994,468 
CUR TIRNED oc ccnecesceccccessenves 6,185,981 4,943,951 
ee EY. 3 oo 0s. 9G Wee mae Sats ake we 6,664,051 5,357,109 


Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 










pared with 8.3 mills in 1915, and the passenger-mile rate was 
1.93 cents, as compared with 1.81 cents in 1915. The great 
financial success of the North Western has been due largely to 
economical operation, rapid growth and great prosperity of the 
territory served, unusually favorable traffic relations both at 
Chicago and on the western end, and low fixed charges. The 
territory served by the road is at present, of course, receiving 
the benefits of the abnormally high prices for agricultural 
products which prevail, and both the organization and the 
physical plant of the North Western have proved capable of 
handling the large increase in business without the abnor- 
mally high costs incident to overloading either an organization 
or a railroad property. 

The Chicago & North Western has changed its period for 
reporting to stockholders from the fiscal year ending June 30 
to December 31. The report made to stockholders for the 
calendar year 1916 includes figures for purposes of compari- 
son for the calendar year 1915. The total tonnage of freight 
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carried in 1916 was 56,408,000, comparing with 45,145,000 
tons carried in 1915. The average haul was 144 miles in 
1916 and 145 miles in 1915, making the ton mileage 8,131,- 
000,000 in 1916 as compared with 6,546,500,000 in 1915, 
an increase of 24 per cent. The average trainload in 1916 
was 510 tons, comparing with 467 tons in 1915, an increase 
of 9.24 per cent. Car loading per loaded car averaged 22.66 
tons in 1916 and 21.47 tons in 1915. No new equipment 
was bought during the last half of 1916, but the North 
Western being rich and forehanded had during the year 
preceding June 30, 1916, bought 35 locomotives and 2,800 
freight cars. 

The road was in general in good shape to handle a big 
business. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, $5,753,000 
was spent for additions and betterments to the property, ex- 
clusive of equipment, and this included $1,206,000 for better- 
ment of roadway and track, $643,000 for buildings and 
fixtures and $618,000 for bridges, trestles and culverts. In 
the last six months of 1916 $3,925,000 was spent for addi- 
tions and betterments, which included $637,000 for better- 
ment of roadway and track, $472,000 for buildings and 
fixtures, and $401,000 for bridges, trestles and culverts. The 
largest piece of construction work which the North Western 
has been engaged on during the past year and a half has 
been the Calumet terminal elevator at Chicago. There was 
$806,000 spent on this in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
and an additional $1,356,000 in the last six months of the 
calendar year. 

The unit figures for maintenance, especially maintenanc 
of equipment, look small, but it is a fact that maintenance 
work, especially maintenance of equipment work, is remark- 
ably well and remarkably economically done on the North 
Western. The following table shows the maintenance ex- 
penditures on a unit basis for the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1916, and the calendar year ended December 
31, 1915, the figures for equipment, however, being based on 
the number of cars and locomotives in service at the end of 
December, 1916, and June, 1916: 


1916 1915 
Maintenance of way per mile.......... 1,459 1,261 
Repairs per locomotive ..............4. 2,748 2,281 
Repairs per passenger car........-..00- 594 501 
Kepairs. per freight Car... oiiscs scsccvees 78 66 


During the year and a half since June 30, 1915, the 
Chicago & North Western has paid off maturing funded 
debt and equipment trust certificates to a total amount of 
$9,389,000. During this period there was $7,972,000 general 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds sold. At the end of the calendar 
year 1916 the North Western had $10,288,000 cash, no loans 
and bills payable, and $3,471,000 matured interest and divi- 
dends unpaid. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar year ended December 31, 1916, com- 
pared with the calendar year ended December 31, 1915, and 
the figures for the six months ended December 31, 1916, 
compared with the six months ended December 31, 1915: 


Six months Six months 


Calendar Calendar ended ended 
year year Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Mileage operated .........6. 8,108 8,108 8,108 8,108 
Freight revenue ......... $65,380,165 $54,514,229 $35,352,778 $30,326,012 
Passenger revenue ....... 22,329,509 20,536,399 12,242,805 11,358,300 
Total operating revenue..... 97,978,844 83,754,447 53,138,775 46,473,797 
Maint. of way and struct.. 11,831,004 10,217,219 eorelnats egeainety 
Maintenance of equipment. 15,087,346 13,235,262 
Traffic expenses .........- 1,340,016 1,304,890 
Transportation expenses... 34,433,717 30.046,007 
General expenses ........ 1,982,629 1,816,235 Rateniera Siew milelss 
Total operating expenses.... 65,120,827 57,062,575 33,921,269 30,752,771 
BAGH ow are eee cava 5,016,527 4,576,943 2,585,000 2,310,000 
Operating income .......... 27,835,731 22,099,767 16,629,523 13,400,499 
Gross MONE. 6:50ckskaccees 30,794,904 25,081,321 18,070,025 14,795,679 
Net MGM ood cance cs dascieaus 20,368,924 14,702,578 12,712,151 9,625,737 
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Sinmind SUGGS oc. svcccccess 199,575 208,486 105,670 122,665 
eer 10,899,615 10,899,615 5,449,808 5,449,808 
NE eis seer ceee wae whowe 9,269,735 3,594,477 7,156,674 4,053,264 





NORFOLK & WESTERN 


HE Norfolk & Western, like a great many other roads, 
has changed the period for annual reports to its stock- 
holders from the fiscal year ended June 30 to the calendar 
year ended December 31. This change is made so that the 
period for stockholders’ reports will coincide with the period 
for reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
management has made a report for the six months ended 
December 31, 1916, and includes in that report figures for 
the full calendar year ended December 31, 1916. The 
figures for the calendar year 1915, however, have not been 
included. It is so much a part of the comments on rail- 
road annual reports in these columns to compare the year 
under review with the previous year that at first a report 
without the figures necessary for such a comparison appears 
impossible of adequate analysis. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is interesting to study the Norfolk & Western report, 
making a mental comparison, not with the road’s own show- 
ing in previous years, but rather with what is known of 
varying conditions of railroad operation. 

The Norfolk & Western in the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, kept up the remarkably good showing which 
it made in the previous fiscal year. ‘Total operating revenues 
for the six months amounted to $30,308,000; operating 
expenses consumed only 57 per cent of gross and after pay- 
ing interest charges and two per cent (at the annual rate 
of four per cent) on the outstanding $22,991,800 adjust- 
ment preferred stock, the company had $10,337,000 avail- 
able for dividends on the approximately $119,000,000 out- 
standing common stock. Three and a half per cent was 
paid for the half year, calling for $4,166,000, or consider- 
ably less than half of the amount available. 

The Norfolk & Western operates 2,085 miles of railroad 
and of this 548 miles is double track. There is approx- 
imately a mile and a third of sidings and yard tracks to 
each two miles of railroad. About 1,543 miles are main 
line and of this main line 473 miles is laid with 100-lb. 
rail and 875 miles with 85-lb. rail. Of the 528 miles of 
branch lines, 131 miles is laid with 100-Ib. rail and 210 
miles with 85-lb. rail. 

There are now on the road 953 locomotives, of which 
111 are passenger locomotives, 652 are steam freight loco- 
motives, 12 are electric freight locomotives and 178 are 
switching locomotives. Rolling stock owned and leased con- 
sists of 471 passenger cars, 47,832 freight cars and 1,135 
work cars. Of the freight cars 11,986 are all-steel 115,- 
000-lb. capacity hopper cars, 9,808 are steel underframe 
100,000-lb. capacity hoppers, 2,899 are all-steel 115,000-Ib. 
capacity drop bottom gondola cars and 4,170 are 100,000- 
lb. steel underframe drop bottom gondolas. There are 7,993 
box cars of which 3,556 are steel underframe, 80,000-lb. 
capacity and the remainder wooden cars of 60,000-Ib. to 
80,000-lb. capacity. 

The road is divided into five operating divisions, the 
Norfolk with 375 miles of main line, the Shenandoah with 
356 miles, the Radford with 260 miles, the Pocahontas with 
209 miles and the Scioto with 343 miles. 

Of the total tonnage of freight carried in the six months 
ended December 31, 1916, 74.48 per cent was products of 
mines. Included under this heading is the tonnage of 
bituminous coal which amounted to 65.98 per cent of the 
total tonnage of all commodities, and coke which amounted 
to 3.97 per cent of the tonnage of all commodities. The 


tonnage of manufactures was 11.94 per cent of the total 
tonnage carried and l.c.l. freight was only 0.25 per cent of 
the total. 


Lumber and forest products furnished 4.98 per 
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cent of the total tonnage, agricultural products 3.31 per 
cent and live stock and animal products only 0.60 per cent. 

The ton-mile rate averages, as would be expected, very 
low, being 4.22 mills in the last half of 1916. The greater 
part of the tonnage of coal carried is billed from local points 


to foreign points and on this business, including all the 
commodities billed from local points to foreign points, the 
average ton-mile rate is 3.51 per cent. The Norfolk .& 
Western, however, gets a long haul on this business, an 
average of 306 miles. The freight density is very high. 
The tons one mile per mile of road in the full calendar year 
1916 amounted to 5,823,000. ‘The revenue trainload is 
very high; it was brought up to an average of 1,018 tons 
in the last six months of 1916. Car loading is high, the 
average per loaded car being 35 tons. 

The Norfolk & Western allocates its operating expenses 
as between freight and passenger service. The division for 
maintenance of way and structures is on an arbitrary basis, 
but the maintenance of equipment and for transportation 
the greater part of the expenses can be accurately divided 
and it is in transportation expenses per train-mile that the 
Norfolk & Western makes a truly remarkable showing when 
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NEW BOOKS 


Rate Extension Tables. By E. J. O’Dea, 200 pages, 8% in. by 11 in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the Sherdea Publishing Company, Rutherford 
N. J. Price, $5.00. 
This book contains rate extension tables for the quick 
determination of freight charges, percentages, divisions, 
wages, etc. The tables are meant primarily for use in 
freight houses where circumstances do not demand or per 
mit the use of calculating machines. The author makes 
free to declare, however, that inasmuch as the book elimin- 
ates the chance of error in placing the figures on the cal- 
culating machine it may be found of greater use than the 
latter. The figures in the book are divided into 99 sections, 
section 34, for example, giving tables for all rates and deci- 
mals per 100 lb. (or ton) from 34 lb. at one per cent per 
100 lb. to 34.9 lb. at 99 cents. A thumb index adds to the 
book’s usefulness. 
Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1917. Published by Poor’s 
Company, 80 Lafayette St., New York. 2,082 pages. 
This, the fiftieth annual number of Poor’s, is the first manual 
to be published containing railroad statistics for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916. Time was when the only au- 


Railroad Manual 
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it is remembered that the freight trainload now averages 
over 1,000 tons. 

The transportation expenses the last half of 1916 were 
$1.06 per train-mile in freight service and a little over 47 
cents per train-mile in passenger service. Since transpor- 
tation expenses include yard expenses, train despatching 
and superintendence, engine house expenses, etc., the actual 
cost of fuel, wages and lubricants of moving a freight train 
is well under $1 a mile. Of course, the very low price of 
fuel per ton for the Norfolk & Western helps its showing 
greatly, but on the other hand the Norfolk & Western has 
not particularly low grades for a soft coal line. 

The Norfolk & Western’s policy toward maintenance is 
indicated in the following table which gives figures for the 
full calendar year 1916: 


Maintenance of way per mile of road $3,247 


Repairs, retirements and depreciation per steam locomotive 
Repairs, retirements and depreciation per passenger train car...... 


Repairs, retirements and depreciation per freight train car 


The Norfolk & Western 


thentic, accurate source of information about the great ma- 
jority of American railroads was to be found only in Poor’s 
or in the companies’ own annual reports to stockholders 
The Interstate Commerce Commission now publishes ver) 
full statistics, but it is so long after the close of the fiscal 
year that even for earnings and expenses and like informa- 
tion, Poor’s is a necessity for a statistical library and Poor's, 
of course, contains the facts relating to bond issues and mort- 
gages which are not given in the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission’s publications. As was done last year, the “margin 
of safety” over interest and dividend requirements of indi- 
vidual bonds and stocks is shown. The working out of this 
figure for “margin of safety” in cases where there are under- 
lying divisional mortgage bonds of leased lines, etc., involve: 
a complicated calculation. The method of making this cal- 
culation which Poor’s uses, is explained in the preface whic! 
ought to be read by anyone who is to make use of the “marg1! 
of safety” figures. 
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AS SEEN FROM A DISTANCE 


14 rue Picot, Paris, France. 
lo THE Eprror OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

What is the point in flagging on a road with the block 
system? If there is any point, why not be consistent and 
when a crossover movement is to be made, send out a flag 
on all tracks affected; or when a drawbridge is open why 
not send a flag back to the yellow signal; or when a train 
is going slowly, as with a succession of yellow signals, why 
not have a flag out? A collision between trains moving at 
different speeds can well be serious. 

To the advocates of flagging: what about the six or seven 
minutes it takes a flagman to get back the proper distance? 
What about the numerous instances when the flag only goes 
back a few yards? It will be argued that there is the chance 
of the false clear indication. If these cases really occur 
frequently enough to be worth consideration, why not do 
the flagging business properly and have a flagman stationed 
in a small cabin every half mile, with telephone connec- 
tions? Flagging is not done in Europe except in special 
cases, and they do not have more collisions than we do. 


W. G. LANDON. 


SAVINGS BY EFFICIENT CAR LOADING AND 
MOVEMENT 


San Francisco, Cal. 
To THE Eptror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

In connection with the article in your issue of January 26 

on Increased Car Efficiency your readers may be interested in 
‘what the Western Pacific is doing to relieve the situation. 
This road’s performance for five months, July to November, 
1916, inclusive, shown below, was due to team work among 
its officers and employees and the cheerful co-operation of the 
shipping public. 

The average mileage per car per day, of all classes of 
freight equipment for July, 1916, was 70 miles; August, 80 
miles; September, 72 miles; October, 74 miles; November, 79 
miles; and average for five months, 75 miles a day. ‘The 
average number of tons per train mile in July was 635.51; 
August, 559.75; September, 589.92; October, 621.33; Novem- 
ber, 708.57; and the average for five months, 623.01 tons. 
Average tons per loaded car mile figured out as follows: July, 
24.83; August, 23.09; September, 23.08; October, 25.59; 
November, 27.44; and for five months, 24.80 tons. 

Comparing the average tons per loaded car for October and 
November, 1916, with the same months in 1915, we find the 
following good results: October, increase in 1916 over 1915, 
eastbound, 4.63 tons per car, or 22.3 per cent; westbound, 
4.48 tons per car, or 21 per cent. In November, the increase 
eastbound was 4.46 tons per car, and westbound, 4.67 tons. 

The October figures represent a saving of 906 cars east- 
bound and 1,021 cars westbound. 

In California we have the advantage on intrastate freight of 
the three dollar demurrage rate; but even with the high rate 
the time consumed in unloading counts up to a large figure. 
The reports of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, for 
October, 1916, show that 182,858 cars were reported to it for 
the State of California alone, of which 2.04 per cent, or 3,730 
cars, were held by the consignee beyond the free time allow- 
ance, and the demurrage charges amounted to $35,858. The 
holding of these cars for the time beyond the allowance repre- 
sents a loss of 11,989.3 car days, or the loss to the public 
and the railroads of 3,730 cars for 3.21 days. Had the 
Western Pacific had the use of the 3,730 cars for the 3.21 
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days so held, it could have moved 93,555 tons of freight 227 
miles. By a very little figuring a shipper can get an idea of 
what effect this would have had on his business. 

K. M. NICOLEs, 


Superintendent of Transportation. 


THE USE OF STEEL FREIGHT CONTAINERS 


New York. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAtLWAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Your interesting editorial in the issue of March 23 on 
“Better Freight Containers’ is a timely one in view of the 
tremendous freight congestion at the present time, and the 
probability of still greater congestion in the future. You at- 
tribute to light containers a loss that, if expressed in dollars 
and cents, would be colossal. 

Light top loading, only loading cars to 55 per cent of their 
capacity, the “loss and damage” account, are in themselves 
worthy of deep study. The ramifications of the losses as 
pointed out in your statement, when an increased load of 5 
per cent would release 125,000 cars, are illuminating. The 
reduction in locomotives, in crews to handle these trains and 
the wear and tear on the rolling stock and tracks, come under 
this head. The writer has frequently wondered why the rail- 
roads were so backward in encouraging steel containers. These 
practically eliminate pilfering, for the seal or padlock is in 
view and is placed on each package as easily as on a box car 
door; they have handles for convenience in handling, they 
can be nested to be returned, and when so treated run into 
a tonnage without bulk that in amount is far from negligible, 
but still the railroads do not offer a return freight rate on 
empty containers in any sense commensurate with the 
economies they produce. ; 

In the past, before these collapsible metal containers had 
been perfected, the number of parts and their liability to loss 
militated against their use, but now, with the improved con- 
tainers on the market, these objections seem to have been 
overcome. 

The use of steel as against wood, even under the present 
freight conditions, for those making daily shipments in con- 
tainers, is so obvious that steel is rapidly coming into its 
own. For these the railroad should adopt some plan so as 
to only charge as much freight for steel as would be made 
for a standardized wooden box; this would undoubtedly still 
further encourage its growth. It would seem simple for the 
railroads to demand that the shipper use a certain standard 
thickness and weight of wood to contain a certain bulk and 
weight of content, and make no greater charge for a steel 
container to do the same service. This would give the rail- 
roads the same freight as they at present enjoy, with the ad- 
vantage of eliminating the light top load, increasing the 
average loading of a car, and added thereto, giving them a 
tonnage on the returned collapsible containers. 

In certain industries now, as for example the silk trade, it 
has been found to be an economy to purchase an expensive 
container in the form of a trunk in which silk racks may be 
placed, rather than to trust to the wooden packing case. If 
this is so in this trade, is it not a matter of education for the 
railroads to bring their other shippers to the point of view 
that an indestructible steel container pays? 

A loss, even if eventually paid for by the railroad, is an 
economic loss in time and money to the shipper and is an un- 
necessary financial drain on the railroads which is inexcu- 
sable where the remedy lies at hand. T. C. Crane. 


STEEL FIREBOXES FOR INDIA.—Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining copper plates in England for requirements un- 
connected with the war, railway administrations in India 
have been asked to consider the substitution of steel for cop- 
per fireboxes in preference to repairing the latter. New steel 
fireboxes can be made in England for existing engines, but 
must be especially designed for each engine. 












The Grade Separation Problem at Syracuse 


Arnold Report Advocates Track Elevation for the 
Lackawanna and Depression of the New York Central 


REPORT on the grade separation problem of Syra- 
A cuse, N. Y., was recently presented to the grade 
crossing commission of that city by Bion J. Arnold, 
consulting engineer, of Chicago, after an extended investi- 
gation of the situation and an examination of some 20 
schemes proposed at various times since the beginning of the 
grade separation agitation in that city. Chief among the 
plans proposed is one for the use of the bed of the old 
Erie canal as a depressed location for the tracks of the New 
York Central and this plan is recommended in the report as 
the most feasible solution of the problem insofar as it 
concerns that road. ‘Track depression has also been pro- 
posed by some for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, but 
the report finds that this plan is impracticable and recom- 
mends the elevation of its tracks. 

An interesting feature of the report is the objection made 
repeatedly in track elevation in general and particularly to 
the use of embankments either with natural slopes or retaining 
walls. A continuous concrete viaduct over the railway’s pri- 
vate right of way, as well as over the streets, is advocated as 
preferable to the “Chinese wall” resulting from the inter- 
position of an embankment. A still more unusual view is 


Electrification is also opposed as being “decidedly unfeas- 
ible at present, but no project of railroad rearrangement in 
Syracuse should be permitted from now on without con- 
templating future main line electrification including the Syr- 
acuse section.” The Syracuse city plan receives consider- 
able attention in the report, particularly with respect to the 
present restriction of the growth of the business center 
through occupancy of the surrounding property by railways 
and industries. A material reduction in the railway use of 
property in the immediate vicinity of the business center is 
advocated, particularly for classification, coach and storage 
yards, engine terminals, etc. 

Freight traffic through the city is considered as particularly 
objectionable and various schemes are advocated for the 
eventual elimination of all freight train movements through 
the city except such as are required for local service. An 
entirely different attitude is taken toward the electric subur- 
ban lines radiating in various directions from Syracuse and 
which now occupy the city streets in reaching the business 
center. With reference to the suggested grade separation 
for these lines it is stated that “the financial limitations of 
these same roads render it rather unfeasible for them to 
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that taken regarding the relative elevations of the tracks 
and streets. It is recommended that the elevation of the tracks 
be kept at a minimum through the depression of the streets 
and a reduction in the vertical clearances, since “this has the 
advantage of a far less conspicuous structure.” It is said 
in further justification of this that the decreased elevation 
gives greater convenience in providing spur tracks for the 
second story industrial development. 

The report takes a conservative attitude concerning local 
agitation for a Union station, as indicated by the statement 
that “A Union passenger station would be desirable if it 
could be worked out under conditions equitable to the par- 
ticipating roads and to the city, but the mistake should not 
be made either of subordinating other more essential fea- 
tures of practicability and use to the idea in the abstract 
or of over-developing beyond the obvious needs of the city.” 
The report also deprecates any tendency toward an over- 
development of passenger terminal facilities. After an 
extended discussion of the passenger traffic it states that “It 
would, therefore, appear unwise for the city to permit * 

*  * extensive taking of land for this purpose.” 


provide now exclusive depressed entrances, unless they can 
be provided in connection with other improvements.” The 
report says further that “the electric express business in 
Syracuse is now well organized on some lines and should 
be encouraged to the greatest possible extent, both as to 
public convenience and as a legitimate source of railway 
income.” : 

The report definitely opposes the attitude of certain inter- 
ests in the city which advocate the permanent retention ol 
the old Erie and Oswego canals. Statistics are given to 
show that these canals have outlived their usefulness and 
that the space they occupy can be utilized in other ways for 
much better purposes. 


THE RAILROAD LAYOUT 


The railroads’ occupancy of the city of Syracuse has 
roughly the shape of a cross. The New York Central and 
the West Shore enter from the east through a valley on oppo- 
site sides of the Erie canal and leave for the west along 
the south shore of Onondaga lake and the salt lands at its 
south end. The Oswego branch of the Delaware, Lacka- 
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wanna & Western enters from the south through a draw 
between the hills, and after reaching the center of the city 
turns west parallel to the New York Central. The Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg, a subsidiary of the New York 
Central, enters from the north along the east shore of the 
lake with terminals just north of the business center. The 
industrial development of the city has naturally been great- 
est along the railways, and in consequence the main retail 
district of the city, located just east of the center of the 
cross formed by the railroads, is restricted in development 
by the occupancy of much of the adjacent property by rail- 
roads and manufacturing plants. 

Recent railroad development in the vicinity has consisted 
of a belt line north of the city known as the Syracuse Junc- 
tion Railway, owned by the New York Central, over which 
all through freight is detoured between East Syracuse, four 
miles east and the Solvay Process plant two miles west. The 
Lackawanna also has a spur about three miles long in the 
salt lands at the south end of the lake. 

The New York Central has a two-track main line at grade 
in the center of Washington street as far west as Franklin 
street, where the passenger station for all of the New York 
Central lines is located. West of this point ‘there are 
extensive terminals including an in- and an out-freight 
house at West street, classification, coach and storage yards 
and an engine terminal. ‘The West Shore enters from the 
east in a location parallel with the New York Central as far 
as Townsend street, where the line takes an offset of about 
four blocks to the north and then continues west parallel to 
Belden street. ‘The West Shore has yards along Burnet 
avenue from the eastern city limits as far west as Townsend 
street, where the local freight house is located. 

The New York Central tracks in the city are used for 
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the Lackawanna, 9 on the West Shore and 6 on the New 
York Central which pass through the city, while the latter 
road operates an average of about 75 trains over the Syra- 
cuse Junction detour. 


THE GRADE CROSSING PROBLEM 


The grade crossing commission of Syracuse is vested 
with authority for the elimination of 56 grade crossings, 
including 7 on the New York Central outside of the city 
limits. Of the 49 within the city, 17 are on the New York 
Central, 18 are on the Lackawanna, 10 on the West Shore 
and 4 on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. Seventeen 
others are mentioned in the Arnold report as requiring 
attention. 

The subject has been under consideration for a number 
of years and many plans have been proposed. ‘The most 
prominent of these are the plans for the utilization of the 
canal bed. As there has been some popular objection, senti- 
mental or otherwise, to the obliteration of the old canal, an 
alternative plan proposing the depression of the West Shore 
property has been suggested for the use of the New York 
Central lines. The railroad has also proposed the elevation 
of the West Shore lines but objections are raised to this 
because of badly skewed crossings of considerable length over 
important streets in the busines center. 

Several plans were also proposed for abandoning the pres- 
ent New York Central and West Shore locations in favor of 
detour lines to the north of the present lines, but these 
proved impracticable. One of these involved the use of the 
present belt line with a new line skirting the edge of the 
salt lands, but this was abandoned on account of the cost of 
a station on the soft foundations which would be encountered 
and because of the remote location from the business center. 
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passenger trains and a limited number of freight train 
movements for local time freight. While the West Shore 
still operates some freight trains on its line east of the 
city, it has leased its line to the Oneida (electric) Railway 
as far east as Utica and Little Falls for passenger and freight 
service. Its terminal property is used for local freight only. 
The Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg had a freight station 
at Clinton and Belden streets and uses a track in Franklin 
street to reach the New York Central passenger station. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western enters from the 
south. with a single track line, descending on a one per cent 
grade with a rather crooked alinement. The passenger sta- 
tion, team tracks and inbound freight house are located at 
Armory Circle. The outbound freight house and a freight 
yard are located parallel to the New York Central west of 
West street. A small engine terminal is situated on a short 
spur track west of Geddes street. 

Owing to the fact that the New York Central detours its 
heavy freight traffic, passenger trains form the majority of 
the total train movements through the city, an average of 
129 passenger trains and 29 freight trains passing through 
Syracuse daily. Of the passenger trains, 118 are New York 
Central through and local trains and 11 are Lackawanna 
trains. The Lackawanna has the larger portion of the 
freight movement through the city because none of its trains 
are detoured. There are an average of 14 freight trains on 





Several schemes for tunnel lines on locations a short dis- 
tance to the north were also discarded as impracticable with- 
out electric operation. 

Both elevation and depression have been proposed for the 
Lackawanna, but the Arnold report shows that the latter 
is entirely impracticable. A two per cent approach grade 
would be required descending from the south and complica- 
tions would be encountered at the crossing of Onondaga 
creek, which has a flow line so high relative to the railroad 
that the depression of the latter would involve the con- 
struction of an inverted syphon. 

Another plan proposed for the Lackawanna involves the 
abandoning by the railroad of all of its lines south of the 
present station and the substitution of a connection with the 
New York Central at Syracuse Junction from a point five 
miles south of the city. This plan implies a traffic arrange- 
ment between the Lackawanna and the New York Central, 
whereby the former would use the tracks of the latter to a 
proposed union station while all the freight traffic would 
pass over the Syracuse Junction line to a connection with the 
Lackawann’s tracks northwest of Syracuse. Under this 
arrangement all freight traffic of the Lackawanna in 
the city would have to be handled from the west. This 


plan would involve an expenditure of from $1,300,000 
to $1,600,000 in addition to the expense of a traffic 
im- 


arrangement with the New York Central. No 
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provement in grades would be gained and there would 
be an increase in distance of 3.8 miles for through freight 
and 10.5 miles for local freight between the city and points 
south. This plan is abandoned in the report because of 
financial obstacles but in a discussion of future possibilities 
of the traffic on this line in connection with a growth of lake 
traffic, it is said that “it will only be a question of time or 
growth when the city will be forced to prohibit by some 
means this overhead bulk movement. In the event of such 
growth it will then occur that both through and detour 
investments will possibly have to be maintained.” Inci- 
dentally, it is suggested that the use of the abandoned por- 
tion of the Lackawanna track by a suburban line would be 
desirable. 
THE RECOMMENDED PLANS 


The plans recommended imply an entirely independent 
treatment of the New York Central and Lackawanna prop- 
erties. In the case of the latter the track elevation plan is 
submitted and in the case of the former a track depression 
plan is proposed. ‘The latter would make use of the Erie 
canal bed as far west as State street where an offset to the 
north would be made to the existing West Shore property 
west of North Salina street. 

Under this plan the New York Central would abandon 
its tracks in Washington street and the West Shore its 
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tracks between Townsend and North Salina streets. In 
consequence the New York Central facilities west of West 
Street and the West Shore property east of Townsend street 
would be operated as stub-terminals for local service only. 
As this plan also isolates the existing passenger station of 
the New York Central lines, a new station is proposed facing 
Genesee street near West street. Access to this station by 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg is proposed by means 
of a new connection with the New York Central some 
distance west of the station by a line along the south shore 
of Lake Onondaga. Under this plan separation of grades 
would be secured by carrying streets over the tracks on 
viaducts, except two at the extreme west end of the layout 
where the topography is such as to permit under crossings 
Open cuts with retaining walls on each side would be used 
for most of the distance except for a subway about 500 ft. 
long through the business center of the city. 

The normal prism of the Erie canal is 72 ft. wide by 
9 to 10 ft. deep. This width is decreased in the vicinity ef 
Sulina street to 60 ft. The width of the canal including the 
two tow paths is normally 119 ft. with the minimum 79 ft. 
and the maximum 150 ft. The plan submitted not only 
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implies the lowering of the canal bed a sufficient amount to 
afford a 17 ft. vertical clearance for the railroad, but an addi 

tional amount sufficient to permit an appreciable lowering 
of the present street crossings over the canal which a1 

now .raised appreciably above the general street level. 

The successful conclusion of this scheme is also contin 
gent upon an agreement between the railway and the cit) 
as to the type of bridge used for the street crossings. Th 
maximum development of the available canal property with 
tracks implies the use of clear-span bridges with floor thick 
nesses made a minimum by the use of through trusses on th 
center line of the streets and the curb lines. If, howeve: 
the city should insist on deck bridges, it would be necessar 
to introduce intermediate supports for the superstructur 
between tracks and thus necessitate a 17-ft. spacing for some 
of the tracks instead of a 13-ft. spacing. The plan als 
involves the purchase of valuable property between State 
street and Salina street where the line makes a swing from 
the canal location to the present property of the West Shore. 
The valuation of the canal land introduces another serious 
problem. For the station the plan proposes 15 station 
tracks and one additional through track with five approach 
tracks on the east and seven on the west. 

The estimated cost of this plan is about $5,200,000 for 
excavation, bridges, tracks, station and the connection for 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. Property damage and 
right of way, including canal lands, is estimated to bring the 
total up to about $6,000,000. A suggested supplement to this 
plan is the utilization of the present New York Central 
passenger station as a terminal for the interurban lines. 
In this connection one scheme proposes the use of a portion 
of the canal subway for one or two interurban tracks in 
addition to the New York Central tracks. However, it is 
argued that the traffic of the suburban lines is not sufficient 
to justify the use of the entire passenger station and that a 
portion of it should be used for a market or some other 
public purpose. 

The proposed elevation of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western tracks covers a distance of about two miles in which 
there are at present 16 street grade crossings. The plan 
implies no change in the alinement nor in the existing pas 
senger and freight terminals. The details of this plan, which 
were submitted by G. J. Ray, chief engineer of the Lacka 
wanna, provide for the serving of some industries by tracks 
on the surface with connections by inclines and in other 
cases by elevated tracks. The elevation is shown as car 
ried on embankments supported where required by retaining 
walls. The tracks would be carried across the streets on 
plate girder bridges of from one to three spans. Vertical 
clearances over the streets are given as 13 and 14 ft. and 
15 ft. in a few cases. The difference in elevation betwee 
the streets and railway grade averages about 17.5 ft. Th 
cost of this work is estimated at about $1,500,000. Whil 
approving the general plan the report makes a number ot 
objections to certain details. As mentioned previously, 
continuous reinforced concrete viaduct is advocated with th 
elevation of the tracks limited as much as it is found feasibh! 
to reduce the vertical clearance and to depress the streets 
number of improvements of the railway terminal fac'lities 
also proposed. 


RAILWAYS OF GERMAN East AFrica.—The most import 
ant railway in German Fast Africa is the Central Railwa 
of meter gage, running from the seaport of Dar-es-Salaai 
to Kigoma, on Lake Tanganyika, via Tabora, a distanc: 


982 miles. Another important railway is that running fro! 
the seaport of Tanga to Moschi in the Kilimanjaro distr! 
a distance of 219 miles. Freight rates are slightly low 
than on the British East African system. The railways 
German East Africa are not at present available to col 
merce.—Commerce Report. 














Railways at the Service of the Government 


Will Be Operated as a Unit Under the Direction 


of a Central Board of 


LANS for the co-ordination of activities of the railways 
of the United States so that they will be operated prac- 
tically as a single system in meeting the transportation 

needs of the country were adopted 'at a meeting of more than 
50 railway executives held at Washington on Wednesday at 
the call of Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and chairman of the Advisory Commission Council of 
National Defense. General authority to formulate the policy 
of operation was placed in the hands of a special committee 
on National Defense of the American Railway Association, 
of which Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Rail- 
way, is chairman. ‘This committee, which originally con- 


Daniel Willard 


Member of the Council of National Defense 


sisted of 18 railway executives, divided into four districts, 
will be enlarged to 28, divided into six departments, each to 
correspond with one of the military departments of the army, 
and its work will be supervised by a central executive commit- 
tee to sit at Washington, comprised of Mr. Harrison; Samuel 
Rea, president, Pennsylvania Railroad; Howard Elliott, 
chairman, New York, New Haven & Hartford ; Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman executive committee, Southern Pacific; and 
Hale Holden, president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
Mr. Willard as a member ex officio. 

__ Air. Holden was elected chairman of the meeting and Dan- 
le! \Villard made an address outlining the situation confront- 


Five Railway Executives 


ing the roads, the problems they will be called upon to face 
in meeting the need for transportation during the war and 
the necessity for securing the utmost efficiency of organization. 

After a general discussion, a committee on resolutions, com- 
posed of Howard Elliott; B. F. Bush, receiver, Missouri Pa- 
cific; Jacob M. Dickinson, receiver, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Fairfax Harrison and R. S. Lovett, chairman execu- 
tive committee, Union Pacific, was appointed and a committee 
on plan of action, composed of Julius Kruttschnitt; A. H. 
Smith, president, New York Central; L. F. Loree, president, 
Delaware & Hudson; Samuel Rea and George T. Slade, vice- 
president, Northern Pacific. 





Fairfax Harrison 
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President, Southern Railway r ay 


After lunch the Committee on Resolutions offered the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, that the railroads of the United States, acting 
through their chief executive officers here and now assembled, 
and stirred by a high sense of their opportunity to be of the 
greatest service to their country, in the present national crisis, 
do hereby pledge themselves, with the Government of the 
United States, with the governments of the several states, 
and with one another, that during the present war, they will 
co-ordinate their operations in a continental railway system, 
merging during such period all their merely individual and 
competitive activities in the effort to produce a maximum of 
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national transportation efficiency. To this end they hereby 
agree to create an organization which shall have general 
authority to ormulate in-detail and from time to time a 
policy of operation of all or any of the railways, which policy, 
when and as announced by such temporary organization, shall 
be accepted and earnestly made effective by the several man- 
agements of the individual railroad companies here repre- 
sented.” 

The Committee on Plans in its report recommended ref- 
erence of the whole matter to the special committee of the 
American Railway Association and Mr. Harrison announced 
the plan of organization which is given in detail below. The 
general spirit of the meeting was one of enthusiastic co-op- 
eration and definite desire to render every aid possible to the 
Government. ‘The meeting was addressed by Secretary 
Franklin K. Lane, of the Council of National Defense. 


Hale Holden 


President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


For some time past, the Special Committee on National 
Defense of the American Railway Association, which was 
appointed at the request of President Daniel Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation and communication of the Advisory commission 
of the Council of National Defense, has been working in 
co-operation with the office of the quartermaster general of 
the army of the United States making plans to promote 
in case of war, the effective use of the country’s transporta- 
tion facilities. ‘These preliminary plans have now been com- 
pleted and the general principles on which they have been 
based are explained in a statement issued by Fairfax Harri- 
son, president of the Southern Railway, and general chair- 
man of the Special Committee on National Defense, as 
follows: 
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“The plan of operation worked out here is in distinct con 
trast to that adopted in England at the outset of the war., 
There, the government immediately assumed the responsi- 
bility for the operation of the railroads and exercised its 
authority to that extent through a committee composed of the 
heads of the principal lines. The government guaranteed 
that the net earnings of the companies would continue to be 
what they had been before the war started. 

“In this country the plan is that the government shall ad 
vise the railroads what service it requires and the responsi- 
bility will be upon the railroad managers to provide that 
service. When working to that end the railroads of the coun 
try will be operated practically as one system. : 

“It is planned to place the responsibility upon experienced 
railroad officers for producing results and the government’s 
only function is to determine what the requirements are. It 


Samuel Rea 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


is the belief of railroad companies that this will not 
work for efficiency of service but for economy in cost as well 
The above plan of co-operation between the government 
and the railways is most desirable as the latter are keenly 
appreciative of this opportunity to demonstrate to the coun- 
try at large the value in time of war of railroads with elastic 
management. 

“Tt is believed that the transportation companies will be 
able to afford to the government expeditiously all the service 
it may require without substantial interference with the com 
mercial interests of the country. The government’s busin 
will receive preferential movement, but it is not anticipal 
that ordinary traffic will experience abnormal delays. . 

The organization of the Special Committee on Natio! 
Defense consisting of 18 railway executives comprising ! 
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district committees in the departments into which the army 
is organized, was described in the Railway Age Gazette of 
February 23 and March 9. 

The following is an outline of the arrangement made be- 
tween the committee and the war department for the rela- 
tions between representatives of the American Railway As- 
sociation and the military authorities: 


RELATIONS BETWEEN A. R. A. AND MILITARY AUTHORITIES 

“Representatives of the American Railway Association 
designated by the Special Committee on National Defense of 
the American Railway Association will be located in the 
office of the quartermaster general; at each department head- 
quarters; at each mobilization point; at each concentration 
point; and at each strategic point at which troops are to be 
assembled. Such other inspectors or representatives will be 





Julius Kruttschnitt 
Chairman of the Board, Southern Pacific 


designated as may be required to facilitate the co-operation 
between the transportation lines and the military service, 
and as the needs of the service may indicate. 

“The American Railway Association representatives 
should be chosen from a class of men who will be broad- 
minded, and temperamentally men of such character as 
would take a broad view of transportation in movements of 
troops and supplies. They should wholly divest themselves 
of any disposition to work for, or in favor of, any particular 
transportation lines, but should apply themselves solely to 
the solution of the transportation problem in the manner 
most satisfactory to the government and in such fashion as 
can be most effectively executed by the railways. They are 
assigned to this duty as transportation experts and will as- 
sist the quartermaster, with whom they are serving, not only 
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in the transportation of troops but in any other matter per- 
taining to transportation in which their assistance may be 
requested. The American Railway Association representa- 
tives, immediately upon their arrival at the mobilization, con- 
centration or other point to which assigned, must report in 
person to the commanding officer, presenting their creden- 
tials. ‘The commanding officer should then assign them to 
duty with the camp quartermaster to whom they act as an 
assistant and through whom all instructions must be 
received. 


“The assignment of the American Railway Association 
representatives to stations at the various points and posts 
designated should be of a permanent character, so that the 
proper officer of the quartermaster corps or of state authori- 
ties will be able to communicate with such representatives 


Howard Elliott 
President, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


and arrange in advance all especial details of mobilization 
and of movements to concentration and strategic points. 
Should it be impracticable for any reason for any representa- 
tive so chosen to continue in that capacity, their places should 
be filled by other appointments and the quartermaster’s office 
affected, as well as the office of the quartermaster general, 
should be notified. 

“It is important that the American Railway Association 
vepresentative, in each instance, be advised of any change 
in the office of the department quartermaster or quartermas- 
ter at mobilization or concentration point, in order that such 
representative shall have the advantage of personal contact 
with the new officer whenever a change is made. Quarter- 
masters concerned should communicate in writing with the 
A. R. A. representative indicating any special duties in ad- 
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dition to those herein laid down that it would be desirable 
for the A. R. A. representative to perform. 

“The department quartermasters, and qua, rmasters at 
mobilization and concerftration points should communicate 
fully with the representatives of the American Railway As- 
sociation at their respective locations, in order to effect a har- 
monious plan of procedure in advance of mobilization. 
These plans should be committed to writing and should be 
such as will conform to the provisions of this bulletin and to 
the “Handbook on Rail and Water Transportation,” pub- 
lished by the office of the quartermaster general. 

“The A. R. A. representatives stationed at department 
headquarters will receive from the department quartermaster, 
and those at other points from the camp quartermasters, ad- 
vices regarding the movements of troops. These will show 
the time troops will be ready to move; the amounts of rail- 
road equipment for each train, showing number of each class 
of cars required, other than tourist cars, number of persons 
to travel, amount of baggage, vehicles, guns, animals, and all 
other details necessary to enable railroad officials to act in- 
telligently in assembling and placing the necessary equip- 
ment for prompt loading and entraining. The American 
Railway Association representative will take such action as 
may be necessary relative to prompt furnishing of the desired 
railway equipment. It will be his duty to communicate to 
the quartermaster any information that he may receive re- 
garding the status of equipment for moving troops and sup- 
plies still in camp. His duties will include expeditious as- 
sembling of necessary equipment and arrangements for 
prompt loading and entraining at mobilization points, and 
arrangements for unloading and detraining and return of 
railway equipment from concentration points. 

“The A. R. A. representative will communicate directly 
with the Bureau of the American Railway Association 
charged with the maintenance of information regarding dis- 
position of equipment, its liberation and return, and all other 
information relating to railway equipment and movements 
required by that bureau to complete its records. He must 
furnish a copy of all such communications to the quarter- 
master with whom he is acting in co-operation. 

“The central bureau established under the direction of the 
chairman of the Special Committee on National Defense of 
the American Railway Association should be such as to 
gather all necessary information regarding equipment needed, 
and available; arrange for transfer of equipment; expedite 
return of empties; keep informed as to threatened conditions 
of congestion; make provision for avoiding it; and assist in 
whatever way is practicable in the smooth operation of troop 
trains. 

“The routing of troops from home sections to mobiliza- 
tion camps will be in the hands of the state authorities. The 
routing of troops from mobilization camp to concentration 
and strategic points will be in the hands of the quartermaster 
general of the army. Routing schedules will be furnished 
promptly by, or through, the department quartermaster to the 
camp quartermaster, showing the route to be used by each or- 
ganization from the mobilization camp to concentration point 
or other destinations. ‘These routes will be numbered con- 
secutively, and in telegraphing it will only be necessary to 
refer to the route by number. Where movements are entirely 
within the department, routings will be in the hands of the 
department quartermaster. Owing to the limited amount of 
tourist equipment the assignment and distribution of tourist 
equipment will be in the hands of the office of the quarter- 
master general. Camp quartermasters will make direct re- 
quests on the quartermaster general for such equipment as 
far in advance as possible, when it is definitely known 
troops are ready to move, giving name of organizations, num- 
ber of officers and men to move, route and approximate time 
of departure. 

“The A. R. A. representatives at each camp will telegraph 
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daily, in cipher, to the A. R. A. Committee Central Bureau, 
departures for the preceding 24 hours, organizations (with 
strength) to move in next 24 hours, and strength still in 
camp with such other information as may be necessary for 
their records. The camp quartermaster should assist the 
A. R. A. representative in securing this information. 

“As soon as the railway equipment is reccived the A. R. A. 
representative, or some competent person designated by him, 
will make a preliminary inspection of the same with a view 
to ascertaining immediately and correcting any defect. If 
necessary he will at once reject any unsuitable equipment and 
secure other equipment in its place. Before the troops are 
entrained a joint inspection of the equipment should be made 
by the A. R. A. representative and the train commander, or 
his representative. 

“The camp quartermaster, after consultation with the 
train commander, should advise the A. R. A. representative 
as to the exact make-up of each train, showing the order in 
which the cars should be placed in the train. Trains should 
go through to destination intact, unless there is some excep- 
tionally good reason to the contrary. Under no circum- 
stances will troops be separated from their rations and mess 
ing facilities, or animals from their forage and care-takers. 

“Particular attention should be paid to the supply of 
water for drinking purposes. The facilities that are suffi- 
cient for normal travel are usually inadequate for troop 
movements over long distances; a supplementary supply will 
be provided by placing a barrel filled with water on the plat 
form of every coach or every second Pullman or tourist car. 

“It is proposed that the A. R. A. committee shall take 
necessary steps to furnish information of all troop trains de- 
livered to connections. ‘This information should be tele- 
graphed direct to the office of the quartermaster general or 
furnished immediately on receipt by the Special Committee 
on National Defense of the American Railway Association.’ 

The central bureau at Washington is under the direction 
of George Hodges, chairman of the Committee of Relations 
vetween Railways of the American Railway Association, and 
assistant to the general chairman, who had charge of the 
bureau established at Washington last summer for handling 
the distribution of equipment in connection with the move- 
ment of troops to the Mexican border. It has established an 
office at 345 Woodward building. At the time of the first 
meeting of the Special Committee at Washington in March, 
arrangements were made for the co-operation of the district 
committees with the department commanders in their terri- 
tories in a study of questions pertaining to the location of 
mobilization and concentration camps with reference to 
transportation facilities and to the engineering problems per- 
taining to terminal facilities at such points. It was also de- 
cided to appoint sub-committees from various branches of 
the railway service, including a traffic committee, a commit- 
tee on transportation, a mechanical committee and a com- 
mittee on military transportation accounting. ‘These com- 
mittees have since been organized and have held various con- 
ferences with the military authorities in working out the 
various problems assigned to them. 

The organization of the American Railway Associatiol 
has recently completed the handling of the militia organiza 
tions stationed on the Mexican border who were returned to 
their home stations. Upon their return, a large number oi! 
these troops were immediately assigned to guarding railroad 
property and bridges and other points of special importanc: 
in their respective states. 


TRESPASSERS BEWARE !—Trespassing on railway property, 
at all times a perilous practice, involves an even greate! 
hazard now that armed men are guarding the bridges and 
other structures. The man who now trespasses on a railwa 
subjects himself to the peril of being shot. 
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McCLELLON WATER-TUBE FIREBOX 


A water-tube firebox designed primarily to reduce the cost 
of maintenance and which also increases the firebox heating 
surface, has been in the process of development for a number 
of years by James M. McClellon, of Everett, Mass. 
years ago one was built and applied to a Boston & Maine 
locomotive. From the experience gained by that installation 
another design has been made and two have been applied to 
locomotives on the New York, New Haven & Hartford. It 
has been the aim of the designer to eliminate the use of stay- 
bolts and to divide the firebox into individual units which 
may better resist the expansion and contraction forces in 
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service and which may be renewed with but little difficulty. 
The only staybolts used in the firebox are in the throat and 
the foundation or mud ring, which is a chamber 7% in. by 
6 in., extending along the sides and back of the firebox. The 
sides and back-head are made up of 6 in., 53 in. and 5 in. 
water tubes, and the crown is made up of three drums. Its 
construction is clearly shown in the illustrations. The tubes 
connect the drums with the foundation ring. The boiler is 
provided also with a combustion chamber 44™% in. long, the 
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long, 23 in. outside diameter and % in. thick, with the excep- 
tion of a boss 6 in. wide and 134 in. thick, into which the 
side water-tubes are fitted. These drums were made from a 
134 in. plate, being planed to % in. in thickness, the boss 
alone remaining the full thickness of the sheet. This boss may 
be obtained by a less expensive method and was only made 
in this manner because at the time the firebox was made no 
other suitable method was available. The front end of these 
drums is shaped to fit the barrel of the boiler and to make 
suitable connection with the tube sheet. The two side drums 
are butt welded for 1214 in. back from this end to facilitate 
shaping and for the remainder of their length have a single 
riveted butt seam with 5% in. by 7/16 in. inside and outside 
welt stripes. ‘They are round in the central portion, with the 
exception of a flattened surface 8'% in. wide, where they are 
riveted to the middle drum. They are slightly deformed at 
the back end to receive the back head water-tubes. 

The middle drum is 14834 in. long, 32 in. outside di- 

















Steam Drums for the McClellon Firebox 


ameter, and % in. thick.. It has a flat surface 8% in. wide 
on both sides, where it is riveted to the side drums. This 
drum has a single riveted butt seam similar to the side drums, 
being welded for a distance of 111% in. back from the front 
end. The front ends of all three drums open directly into 
the barrel of the boiler, which is of the same design as the 
regular type of locomotive boiler and is equipped with a 
superheater. The whistle and safety valve openings are lo- 
cated in the middle drum. 

The sides of the firebox are made up of fifteen 6-in. tubes, 
equally spaced for over a distance of 91 in., which gives 
sufficient space between each tube to allow for expansion. 
These tubes are expanded and belled into both the foundation 














Bottom View of a Locomotive Boiler Equipped with the McClellon Water-Tube Firebox 


sides of which are made up of tubes. These tubes follow the 
inside contour of the shell and extend from the outside drums 
te a circulating chamber, which extends between the tube 
sheet and the throat. Throughout the construction of the 
firebox, autogenous welding plays an important part and 
without it this type of firebox would not have been possible. 

The drums are shown by themselves ready for application 
in one of the photographs. The outside drums are 148% in. 





ring and the side drums. The corner tubes have two tubes of 
the same diameter spliced on to them by welding, to give the 
necessary slope to the back-head. Three 2% in. holes drilled 
in these tubes at each splice form the water connection be- 
tween them. There are eight 534 in. tubes in the back-head 
—four each side of the firedoor. Four 5 in. tubes connect 
the upper firedoor header with the middle drum. This header 
is formed by flattening a 634 in. tube and welding it to the 
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long back-head tubes on each side of it. A 3% in. hole is 
drilled in each of these tubes to make a water connection be- 
tween them and the header. The short tubes are rolled into 
this header through 2% in. plug holes in the under side of 
the header. The bottom door header is made up of two flat- 
tened tubes connected to each other and to the foundation ring 
by four 27g in. thimbles. The two sets of thimbles are in 
line and are rolled into the headers through the plug holes 
in the bottom of the foundation ring. The top one of the two 
is connected to the long back-head tubes in the same manner 
as the upper header, and the lower header is closed at the 
ends by welding in a plate, simply acting as a filler. Lugs 
are also provided on the back-head pipes for supporting the 
lagging, firedoor and other parts. 

The foundation or mud ring is 10754 in. long and 71% 
in. wide on the inside and extends along the sides and back 
of the firebox, terminating in the throat sheet. It is made up 
of a rolled plate 1% in. thick, pressed to the shape of a 
channel with inside dimensions 71% in. by 6 in., the legs 
extending outward. A cover plate is attached to the outside 
legs of the ring by 76 in. screw rivets and it is welded to the 
channel at the inside corners. This plate is further supported 
by 1 in. Falls Hollow staybolts through the center. The 
water-tubes are expanded and belled into the ring through 
3¥% in. plug holes in the underside of the ring. The front 
portion of the ring, to which is riveted the throat sheets, is a 
steel casting similar to that used in the regular type of fire- 
box and to which are bolted the expansion sheets. 

The throat sheets are % in. thick and have a 6 in. water 






























Combustion Chamber for McClellon Firebox 






space. ‘The sheets are flanged and riveted to the boiler shell 
at the top and to the cast steel ring which forms the front 
of the foundation ring, at the bottom. ‘The inside sheet is 
screw riveted and welded to the inside of the side foundation 
ring. ‘The sides of the throat are made by flanging 
the sheets and fastening them by a single riveted lap seam. 
The throat sheet outside of the foundation ring, is the only 
member of the firebox that has any staybolts. The passage 
of the water through this part of the boiler is rapid. Water 
is fed to it through the circulating chamber into which the 
combustion chamber tubes pass. In addition to this, there is 
a 12 in. feed pipe extending from the middle of the throat 
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forward into tue bottom of the last course in the barrel. The 
throat also is connected with the barrel at the top on both 
sides by a 3 in. pipe and to the drums by four 3-in. brick arch 
tubes. The combustion chamber is 44% in. long and contains 
from the fr snt to the back, two 24 in. tubes, eight 4 in. tubes 
and one 5 in. tube, on each side. ‘These tubes extend between 
the side drums at the top and the circulating chamber at the 
bottom, being curved to the shape of the boiler shell. They 
are expanded into the drum and the circulating chamber. 
The circulating chamber consists of a 5% in. flanged plate. 
A second flanged plate, located on the outside of the shell 
and similar in shape to the one which receives the tubes, is 
provided with plug holes opposite each tube, through which 
the roller and bell tools may be used to expand the combus- 
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General Arrangement of the McClellon Locomotive Firebox 


tion chamber tubes in the upper flanged plate of the circu- 
lating chamber. The bottom ends of the two back tubes on 
each side are welded in place as, on account of the throat, it 
is inconvenient to roll them. ‘There is a direct connection 
between the boiler barrel and the circulating chamber and 
also between it and the throat. Since this firebox was built, 
Mr. McClellon has re-arranged this circulating chamber, 
making it of much simpler construction, but accomplishing 
the same purpose. The firebox is lagged with a layer of high 
temperature cement, which is filled in around each tube al- 
most to the center and for a half-inch outside of it. This 
cement is also reinforced by steel-crete expanded metal and 
on the outside of this is placed 114 in. Thermofelt lagging, 
on which the jacket is applied. The 12 in. feed pipe extend- 
ing between the last boiler course and the throat is lagged with 
asbestos cement and jacketed. 

These fireboxes were applied to two of an order of 15 
Mikado locomotives, weighing a little over 250,000 Ib. The 
firebox heating surface of the ordinary boiler was 229 sq. 
ft. and of the McClellon boiler 308 sq. ft. There was also 
a little larger amount of heating surface in the fire tubes in 
the McClellon boiler and the total square feet of heating sur- 
face, including the superheater flues, was 2,827 sq. ft. for 
the ordinary boiler and 2,937 sq. ft. for the McClellon boiler. 
The locomotives have not been in service long enough to de- 
termine the benefits to be derived from the McClellon firebox. 





THE Press AND THE Rarroaps.—The fall of the 
southern terminal of the proposed Berlin-Bagdad railroad 
was announced with seven-column headlines, but 4 
threatened walkout of 400,000 trainmen in the United States 
had to strive for weeks to reach first page. Oh, well, even 


newspaper editors can’t be uniformly consistent.—/ron 
Trade Review. 
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GREATER PENETRATION IN TREATING 
DOUGLAS FIR 


By O. P. M. Goss 


Consulting Engineer, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The large volume of lumber used for railroad ties war- 
rants a very careful study of means of decreasing the in- 
tensity of the creosote treatment of Douglas fir railway ties 
by the use of perforations. Accordingly, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Association of Creosot- 
ing Companies of the Pacific Coast have devoted consider- 
able study to this subject and have made a large number 
of experiments, both independently and in co-operation with 
some of the railroads in an effort to develop the most satis- 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of Perforation Spacings 


factory method of preparing and creosoting Douglas fir ties. 

The mechanical life of a Douglas fir tie untreated is 
probably at least 15 years under normal railroad traffic. 
Such ties, however, last only 6 or 7 years in service, due to 
aii which h eventually entirely anaes the tie. Douglas fir 





TaBLE 1.—RESULTS OF TESTS IN COMPRESSION PERPENDICULAR TO THE GRAIN 
on Artr-SEASONED Dovuctas Fir Tike Sections, 


Tie Compressive Strength at Elastic 
Limit in Pounds per Square Inch 


c— Strength of treated——_, 
Unperforated Perforated 





———T reated— in per cent in per cent 

No. Natural Unperforated Perforated of natural. of natural. 

Natural = Natural = 

100 percent 100 percent 
1 732 736 657 100.5 89.8 
| eae 611 523 588 85.6 96.3 
: ee 625 576 575 92.2 92.0 
Tee 571 542 619 94.9 108.4 
Sve crepe ties 611 576 526 94.3 86.1 
Div elecnatene 508 507 480 99.8 94.5 
: ee 625 502 603 80.3 96.5 
Diiniwseses 441 541 534 122.7 121.1 
ae 654 647 635 98.9 97.1 
Serr 579 543 479 93.8 82.7 
Dees csc ses 529 587 582 111.0 110.0 
es 450 411 382 91.3 84.9 
5 699 730 647 104.5 92.6 
ee ee 524 573 527 109.3 100.6 
es 564 680 674 120.6 119.5 
Wis Semmes 462 654 614 141.6 132.8 
Ri wiaetieind 544 585 592 107.5 108.8 
a ee 496 559 556 112.7 112.0 
5 ae 718 706 726 98.4 101.1 
ene 645 504 580 78.2 90.0 
ET 467 609 758 130.4 162.3 
ee 689 602 606 99.0 88.0 
| RS 604 677 647 112.0 107.1 
een 732 634 660 86.6 90.2 
|, SS 836 833 842 99.6 100.7 
ores 558 537 552 96.2 99.0 
,, ee 541 597 586 110.4 108.3 
en 613 568 570 92.7 93.0 
LS _ RS 567 499 533. « 88.0 94.0 
ee 512 525 509 102.5 99.3 
Biavieneses 968 855 817 88.3 84.4 
| gl 18,675 18,698 18,656 a 
Vg. a 602 603 602 100.2 100.0 








on the required a to give long life in ie roadbed 
when used as a tie, provided it is possible to prevent the 
development of decay. The experiments which have been 
made have aimed at two principal objects: (1) The pro- 


longing of the natural life of Douglas fir ties by preserva- 
tive treatment and (2) the application of the preservative 
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treatment effectively without material injury to the wood 
fibre. If the above points are accomplished it is certain that 
a greatly increased length of life will result from the use 
of Douglas fir ties. 

In investigating this subject an effort has been made to 
take advantage of the fact that creosote oil enters wood 
along the fiber with much greater ease than in any other 
direction. ‘The idea was therefore conceived by the writer 
of perforating the timber to provide a means of controlling 
the distribution of the creosote oil. This same thought had 
come to others and B. Kuckuck made some tentative experi- 
ments in co-operation with the St. Helens Creosoting Com- 
pany of Portland, Ore., about 1913. The perforations used 
were made by means of a drill which bored a small hole 
about 1-16 in. in diameter. 

It has been found that more satisfactory perforations 
may be made by punching the holes rather than by boring. 
By making perforations at short intervals it is possible to 
get a thorough penetration of the oil in the timber equal 
to the depth of the holes without subjecting it to a severe 
treatment. A tool which seems to give good results is shaped 
as shown in Fig. 1. It seems necessary to cut the fiber of 
the wood in order to get complete distribution of oil with a 
mild treatment. 

A machine was designed and built by the Columbia Cre- 
osoting Company, Portland, Ore., for perforating ties. This 
machine runs at a speed of about 75 ft. per min. and will 
perforate ties as rapidly as it is possible for laborers to 
handle them. The vertical rolls perforate the sides and the 
horizontal rolls the top and bottom faces. The ties should, 
of course, be bored for spikes before treatment. 

A good spacing for the perforations is shown in Fig, 1. 
It will be noted that these perforations are so arranged 
that it is only necessary for the creosote to pass along the 
grain a distance of 31% in. and across the grain about 1-16 
in. from each perforation, to give complete penetration on 





Fig. 2—The Machine for Perforating Ties 


all faces of the tie to a depth equal to that of the perfora- 
tions. The sizes of the perforations are approximately % 
in. across the grain. 

The question as to the effect of perforating upon the 
strength of the wood came up immediately for considera- 
tion. For the purpose of securing reliable data on this sub- 
ject, strength tests were made on 31 air-seasoned ties. 
These ties were all tested in compression perpendicular to 
the grain. 

A section 3 ft. long was cut off of one end of each tie, 
and tested in a natural condition. One-half of the remain- 
ing section was perforated to a depth of 34 in. on all faces 
in accordance with the spacing shown in Fig. 1. This 6 
ft. section was then placed in the retort and the ties were 
heated in creosote oil under atmospheric pressure at 170 
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deg. F. for four hours. Approximately 100 lb. pressure 
per sq. in. was applied on the oil for three hours at a tem- 
perature of 170 deg. F., after which the oil was drained off 
and a final vacuum of approximately 24 in. was drawn for 
one-half hour. 

After treatment the ties were tested by the writer. The 
results of these tests are shown in Table 1. It will be 
noted that there was no loss in strength, due to the creosote 
treatment, as shown by the average results and also that the 
perforations made in the ties before treatment had no detri- 
mental effect upor the strength. Examination of the speci- 
mens treated showed a much improved penetration for the 
perforated pieces and indicates the possibility of gaining 
greatly increased efficiency in the use of railway ties when 
creosoted by the method above indicated. The principal 
reason for the fact that no loss in strength occurred is that 
by means of the perforations it is possible to secure an 
effective penetration and distribution of the oil without the 
use of a severe heat or pressure treatment. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
RAILWAYS 


Whether any legislation is to be considered at the extra 
session of Congress which was convened on April 2 is as yet 
undetermined. The party leaders at the beginning of the 
session had no thought of Congress giving much considera- 
tion to other subjects than the measures necessary for the 
prosecution of the war and the passage of the appropriation 
bills which were held up by the filibuster in the Senate at the 
close of the last session. ‘These include the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill carrying the appropriation for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the valuation work, and also the 
appropriation for the continuance of the work on the Alaska 
government railroad. Many members of Congress who have 
special bills to press will make a strong effort to have Con- 
gress continue in session until such bills have been acted upon 
and there is a possibility that Congress will sit continuously 
until the opening of the regular session in December, with 
frequent recesses. In this case there would be an oppor- 
tunity for some general legislation which would doubtless in- 
clude consideration of many proposed measures affecting the 
railroads. So many bills, both of a private and a public 
nature, were introduced during the first days of the session 
that the government printing office was unable to supply 
spfficient copies for genedal distribution. Among the bills 
that have been introduced thus far of direct interest to rail- 
roads are the following: 

H. R. 130, by Mr. Keating, April 2. To Committee on 
Judiciary. Provides that charges for service in the trans- 
peration of property shall be paid within 90 days from the 
time of the delivery of the shipment, under penalty of a fine 
not to exceed $5,000. 

H. R. 148, by Mr. McClintic, April 2. To Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. A bill to regulate the is- 
suance of railroad securities, providing that they shall not 
be offered for sale until they have been approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

H. R. 323, by Mr. Esch, April 3. To Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Requiring the installation 
of the block system and automatic train control devices on 
interstate railroads. 

H. R. 324, by Mr. Esch, April 3. To Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Omnibus safety appliance 
measure requiring interstate railroads to be equipped with 
steel cars, automatic train control devices, and headlights af- 
fording a minimum coniform illumination to be prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It would also give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission power to regulate 
matters pertaining to maintenance of way. 
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H. R. 328, by Mr. Esch, April 3. To Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. To confer authority on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate the exchange, 
the interchange and return of cars used in interstate com- 
merce. 

H. R. 287, by Mr. Hayden, April 2. To Committee on 
Judiciary. To prohibit the shipment of intoxicating liquors 
in interstate commerce. 

H. R. 151, by Mr. Randall, April 2. To Committee on 
Judiciary. To divest intoxicating liquors of their interstate 
character. 

H. R. 384, by Mr. Austin, April 3. To Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. To prohibit interstate 
carriers from transporting products of any factory or mine 
in which convicts are worked. 


BRITISH RAILWAY LINES IN FRANCE 


Frank H. Simonds, the military expert of the New York 
Tribune, in an article entitled, “British Armies ‘Somewhere 
in France,’” in a recent issue of that paper, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there are now five British armies in 
France holding 125 miles of railroad line. These five 
armies, of course, depend upon the channel ports for their 
supplies. He then states: 

‘A good deal of uninformed criticism has been heard in 
the world as to the relative slowness of the British in taking 
over French sectors. But the difficulties of such labor are 
almost incalculable, and chief among these are the problems 
of transport. Before the war the railroad systems leading 
from the channel ports to the interior of northern France had 
their center in Paris, and their chief mission the transport 
of people and goods, either from the channel to Paris or 
from the same ports to the industrial district of France, 
which is now in German hands. 

“While the British occupied only the front from Ypres t 
La Bassée they were well served by the railroads from Calais 
to Lille. But as their line moved southward they were 
faced by the necessity of depending on single track lines 
not designed to carry heavy traffic, lines which ran at right 
angles to the main trunk railways leading southward toward 
Paris. This condition was entirely satisfactory to the French 
while they held the lines between La Bassée and Roye, be- 
cause the French were supplied from the south and from 
Paris. 

“But before the British can take over a sector they have 
to reconstruct railroad lines and join them up with their 
bases, which are on the coast and not in Central France. 
The result has been an immense railway construction in 
France by the British. Whole British lines have been 
transported to the continent, British railway men have taken 
over the task of refitting and rebuilding lines, and Si 
Douglas Haig told me of one instance where he asked th« 
railroad men of England, who had visited him, for prompt 
assistance and they promised him eight hundred miles of 
line in an incredibly short time, when his request had been 
for three hundred. , 

“T presume no one is better informed than the German 
as to this great railroad transformation that is going on in 
France. 

“As for Boulogne, Calais and Havre, they are the busiest 
ports in Europe today. No one who has not visited them 
can imagine the activity that is going forward all the time, 
the huge numbers of troops that are arriving, the vast stores 
of supplies that are accumulating. ; And all this goes on 
despite the German attacks in the air—the aeroplane raids, 
which are of such frequent occurrence, almost never excit 
comment in the press—and despite all the attempts of th: 
submarines to cut the sea courses, which are, in fact, the life 
Ines of British military power in France.” 















Spanish 12-Wheel Passenger Locomotives 


Balanced Compound Engines Built in America to 
the Railroad Specifications Using the Metric System 


can Locomotive Company during the past year is an 
order of twenty-five 4-8-0 type locomotives for the 
Madrid, Zaragoza & Alicante Railway of Spain. ‘These loco- 
motives were built strictly in accordance with specifications 
and drawings furnished by the railway company, all the 
dimensions being given in the metric system, which the work- 
men used direct. 
The Madrid, Zaragoza & Alicante is one of the two largest 
railways in Spain and connects Madrid, Zaragoza, Alicante, 


A MONG the locomotives built for export by the Ameri- 


frames and drive on the cranked axle of the leading pair of 
driving wheels, while the high pressure cylinders are out- 
side the frames and are connected with the second pair of 
driving wheels. 

The high and low pressure cylinders on each side of the en- 
gine are cast integral with the half-saddle. The low pressure 
cylinders are raised and inclined to permit the removal of 
the pistons and the construction is somewhat different from 
that used in American practice. It will be seen on the eleva- 
tion drawing of the locomotive that the flanges to which the 
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Madrid, Zaragoza & Alicante 12-Wheel Locomotive 


Barcelona, Valencia, Cordova and Seville. The locomotives 
are duplicates of others used on this road which were built in 
Germany and were designed to haul a load of 280 tons 
back of the tender at a speed of 50 km. (31 miles) an hour 
on 15-mm. grades (.015 per cent) over curves of 400 meters 
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Longitudinal Crown Bar Expansion Stay 


(1,312 ft.) radius; a load of 310 tons at a speed of 60 km. 
(37.28 miles) an hour on 10-mm. grades (.01 per cent) 
over curves of 400 meters radius; and a load of 340 tons 
at a speed of 100 km. (62.13 miles) an hour on level track 
over curves of 700 meters (2,297 ft.) radius. 

The engines are of the four-cylinder, balanced compound 
ivpe. The low pressure cylinders are placed between the 








rear low pressure cyl’nder heads are bolted extend in from 
the cylinder walls toward the center, instead of outward, the 
cylinders thus being partially closed at the rear ends. The 
cylinder heads are bolted to the inside face of these flanges, 
being applied from the inside of the cylinders. On the outer 
face of each cylinder head, which extends through the open- 
ing in the end of the cylinder, is cast the lug which supports 
the guide bar. 

The steam distribution is controlled by a single piston 
valve on each side of the engine, driven by Walschaert 
valve gear. The ends of each piston valve are 17.32 in. in 
diameter while the middle portion, which controls the dis- 
tribution to the high pressure cylinder, is 12.6 in. in diameter. 
The use of this type of valve is not unusual in European 
practice. The valve motion is reversed by a screw gear 
which does not differ essentially in its design from American 
practice. 

The main frames are of steel plate 1.1 in. thick, with 
front rails of soft steel 3.94 in. thick. The front bumper and 
deck are also of steel plate. All the axles are of forged 
steel, the crank axle being a single forging of basic open 
hearth steel having specified tensile strength limits of 78,227 
Ib. per sq. in and 92,450 lb. per sq. in. and an elongation of 
not less than 18 per cent in about 6 in. Under-hung springs 
are used, this arrangement being better adapted to plate 
frame construction. 

Contrary t\ American practice, these locomotives have what 
may be called a five-point system of equalization. The front 
truck, first two pairs of driving wheels, and the last two pairs 
of driving wheels are each equalized in a separate system. 
There is no cross equalization. ‘The desired weight distribu- 
tion is obtained by means of adjustable spring hangers. The 
front end of the locomotive is carried on a four-wheel truck 
of the railway company’s design, the load being transferred 
through a spherical center pin bearing which is shown in one 
of the drawings. 

The front end is fitted with a high exhaust pipe, which 
reaches approximately to the center line of the boiler. It is 
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provided with an adjustable tip which can be lowered into 
the pipe, thereby increasing the outlet area by opening an 
annular passage around the tip. 
The boiler is of the straight top type, the inside firebox 
being of copper. On 19 locomotives the water-space stays 
are of manganese bronze. On the remaining six locomotives 
copper stays are applied to the throat and in the lower rows of 
the sides and back head, manganese bronze being applied in 
the upper rows. All. of the staybolts are drilled entirely 
through with a central hole .2 in. in diameter. The holes are 
stopped on the outside with steel plugs, the inside being left 
open. Crown bars are used on the first two transverse rows 
of crown stays. Instead of the transverse bars, which at one 
time were commonly used in America, the bars are arranged 
longitudinally. Each bar rests on the top of the tube sheet 
at the front end and carries one bolt in each of the two 
transverse rows. At its rear end it is supported on a square 
block which is threaded onto the lower end of the crown 
stay in the next row back. A sleeve of 114-in. pipe is placed 
between this block and the crown sheet. Part of the load 
carried by the crown bar bolts is thus transmitted to the first 
row of through crown stays. The water leg is closed at the 
|| 
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Details of the Spherical Engine Truck Center Pin Bearing 


door opening with a cast steel door ring to which are riveted 
the copper door sheet and the steel back head sheet. 
The principal dimensions and proportions are as follows: 


General Data 


SAI Jaa) stwavashinnan ain vipa bud eae Rea eee wd Ba Sia weeeNmeee 5 ft. 6 in 
OCMIOE i. eaidblesieaneaewa detained ahd aewselmcemiouelhas oes Passenger 
BOE sich a soa gin henge iar es oath amir acglatale, Reayorsrs iaincacgrer Fe oom ad aoe KES Bit. coal 
Practive €ffort, SIMPIE 2.00600 secceesiens -+ 35,500 Ib. 
Tractive CHEre, COMMONER .8ok cic cicsccss --- 29,550 Ib. 
Weight in working order ............0--eceees ..--192,900 Ib. 
WORNEE GR OINORN Aoi sscias0e ince bo: sirnneloeisie auoikivie . -136,900 Ib. 
ee es eee ee --. 56,000 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order...... ..--315,900 Ib. 
MUNG WABE, UNIMNIE  Scis 6.00.05: Cass cial dies 9) sio:n/ Sina ocateloiole alos 18 ft. 8% in. 
WU NOGE ROE MEIN alain aici g:Sierein'd «60:5 Sin'oheeiv als Gewaineam al siabaven 31 ft. 9% in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.........-cccccscscccvcccccces 58 ft. 2% in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort, simple............0.eeeeeeeeeees 3.9 
eight on drivers + tractive effort, compound.............eeeeeeees 4.6 
otal weight ~~ tractive effort, compound. ........ccccccccccccccccces 6.5 
ractive effort X diam. drivers ~- equivalent heating surface*........ 593.3 
Equivalent heating surface* + grate ared........cceeecececceeeceece 73.1 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface,* per cent...... §.1 
Weight on drivers -- equivalent heating surface*............eeeeeeeee 43.5 
Total weight -—- equivalent heating surface*..........cceecececcceces 61.3 
Volume equivalent simple cylinders...........cseeececececeeeees 9.3 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. cylinders...........0+eeeeeeeeees 338.2 
Tate area + vol. cylinders........ ee 4.6 
= Cylinders 
MA ao Poa. Salata reyes ain Wi Si ik cstosera i grsioTci Gara a Ga Compound 


Diameter and stroke........-seeceeeeeees 16.54 in. and 25.2 in. by 25.59 in, 
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ME a cieari a canoe ras neces Seize die Aen te Sh aco ESA eae Piston 
Wheels 
Pe ROY OWES AOE s 66601 sc oe x b00 6sOoR oe eet ees 63 in. 
ea IONE) UN SONOS ga) si 9 6K 0 alg. 4) Xiwie (0 6 ea eR GR ER 3 in. 
Driving journals, front, diameter and length........... 8.86 in. by 9.06 in. 
Driving journals, fourth, diameter and length........... 7.87 in. by 9.84 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.......... 7.87 in. by 9.06 in. 
Re SPUNK. WHERE, CIAINOUET v5 o.6.00:0.0:0,0:0% 000 6005 654204 44en se eeae 38% in. 
MMT CHIR, FOE NOIG oo Soe oi o.0 6 605 5 80808 eeodews 6.3 in. by 11.81 in, 
Boiler 
a iis eras ra aia ces Ss sas co ses ni 6: 1a, mre sb AL Wes SIRE Soa a Straight top 
URE BIUOREUEO: 5c. 660 o)5.5 chao tie va ens caneeye setae aan Ge Mees 
Cestaiitn Crmeiber OF Tet TING ooo. eo aces oasis 04-005 cise teelatenionn 66% in. 
PING. COE WINE WIG 6 cic ce vce nee cetecescaaebeusle 82% in. by 74% in, 
Firebox plates, thickness............ crown, sides and back, .63 in.; 
tube, .63 in, and 1.18 in. 
Firebox, water space...........00% front and back, 3.54 in.; sides, 2.76 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter........cccssccccsecccess 185—1.97 in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter. .......ccccccccccevecceces 24—5.24 in. 
i BE SE Re en enn rr ee rn 17 ft. 4.9 in, 
Flieating surface, tubes and flues. 2.00. ccccucssvvccccccsessenseanss C8. SG 
en A PUI IN rah Sai, 9 cia gre di'a ep Aenwlawiere-w ewce ae SIE 161.5 sq. ft 
I RR IIR i ore a. gw idiad-'01e :b.B KOON, 0G SR AS SR 2,395.0 sq. ft 
UPOTHRRISL THORENS GUFEACE. occ. k ccc eee cicses cb wenbee ee 500.0 sq. ft 
Equivalent heating surface* Sar oe ava ha ibie erO-aibe oh ve fo a 
I UN 5k 5a bik ee ceare os 8800's din 43 sq. ft 
Tes er 
Sa a So ask wikis pas & og Wrds: Sune RTE ae Ne Ae oe Water bottom 
SE re et ee ee uk wb Wate eae eee ee Channel 
Uf ee ee ee eee eee 
Journals, diameter and length...............ee0eeee0++5.12 in, by 10.04 in. 
PM TOI gn 8605 eke Wa 0% 4.0.5 0a sw 0.4 RLS GSO wie eR amie rouse 6,600 gal. 
CN NOI ong ino wae cnededus Sos G6aep saw eaeeeeeanses aauemewee 6% tons 


*Equivalent heating surface total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuinaton, D. C., April 10, 1917. 
CONFERENCE ON PROPOSED RATE ADVANCE 

Ways and means for putting into effect the general advance 
in freight rates asked by the railroads were discussed at 
an informal conference today between the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and committees of counsel 
and traffic officers representing the eastern, western and 
southern carriers. The conference was called at the request 
of the commission for the purpose of considering the many 
details involved in the application of the roads to be allowed 
to make the advance by filing supplements to the existing 
tariffs and to give the roads an opportunity to explain just 
what their proposals include. While there has been no defi- 
nite indication as to the intentions of the commission, the 
character of the questions asked by the commissioners 
throughout the conference gave the impression that they 
recognized the emergency confronting the carriers and it 
seemed to be tacitly assumed that there would be some ad- 
vance in rates and that the principal points to be considered 
were as to the modus operandi. 

The commissioners were especially interested in the ex- 
pressed willingness of the carriers to agree not to contest an 
order of the commission for a general reduction of rates if 
at some time in the future the reasons for an advance should 
have passed away and there was some suggestion of an ad- 
vance for a limited period only, although this idea was op- 
posed by the carriers. The eastern and western roads were 
desirous that any advance should become effective on June 1, 
while the southern lines were somewhat doubtful whether they 
could complete the necessary preliminaries in that time. There 
was a general agreement upon the part of the roads that the 
advance should apply to rates involved in unexpired orders 
of the commission and it was announced that tariffs now 
under suspension would be withdrawn so that new ones 
could be filed on the advanced basis. 

The eastern lines were represented by George Stuart Pat- 
terson, general solicitor of the Pennsylvania, and a com- 
mittee headed by George F. Randolph, commissioner for 
the lines in Official Classification territory; the western lines 
by F. H. Wood and a committee headed by E. S. Keeley, 
vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the 
Southern lines by R. Walton Moore and a committee headed 
by Lincoln Green, vice-president of the Southern. 

Mr. Patterson announced at the outset on behalf of the 
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eastern lines that it was recognized that the proceeding was 
an unusual one, as the first in which all the roads in the 
country had asked for a general advance, and that, as the 
roads were asking for it on the ground of increased operat- 
ing expenses and increased capital charges, they were willing 
to agree, that if the conditions on which the request is based 
are found not to be permanent, upon an investigation sim- 
ilar to that by which the advace may be granted, the com- 
mission may order a general reduction of the advanced rates 
which may be allowed and the roads will put it into effect 
without questioning it on the ground that the specific rates 
had not been considered. Mr. Moore and Mr. Wood made 
similar statements on behalf of southern and western roads. 

This point was brought up again later when Commis- 
sioners Meyer and Daniels asked if the same purpose could 
not be accomplished by the issuance of an order automatically 
expiring on a certain date unless the commission found at the 
time that the advances ought to be continued. Mr. Patter- 
son thought that an advance with such a string tied to it 
would not have the desired effect in improving the credit of 
the roads and said that the situation created by the present 
emergency is likely to last for some time because there is no 
chance that wages may be reduced and little hope of any 
reduction in the prices of materials in the near future. He 
then explained that his original statement was not intended 
to bind the stockholders of the roads not to contest any 
order for a general reduction of rates to such an extent as 
to be confiscatory some years hence in case there should be 
a change in the personnel of the commission. He felt that 
he would not have the right to make such an agreement. 
This point aroused a general discussion in which the general 
opinion expressed by the railroad representatives was that 
such a reservation was not necessary, although Commissioner 
Clark remarked that the suggestion as to the possibility of 
& new commission might be prophetic in view of the pro- 
ceeding under discussion. 

Mr. Moore said the southern lines were willing to agree 
not to contest in court any order of the commission taking 
back the advance or part of it, saying that if the commission 
should find the advance no longer necessary the roads would 
submit. Mr. Wood said that the roads were asking the com- 
mission to act expeditiously and in a somewhat extraordinary 
way and that if the necessity should pass away the commis- 
sion should have the same authority to act expeditiously to 
restore the previous status. Mr. Patterson was willing to 
agree to this but could not bind the stockholders indefinitely. 

Commissioner McChord asked what would be the objec- 
tion to proceeding in the regular way by filing tariffs, or 
supplements, which the commission might suspend for 30, 
60 or 90 days pending an investigation. If the commission 
has not completed its investigation in that time, he said, the 
tariffs might go into effect and the roads would have the 
increased revenue, and if it does come to a conclusion it 
would simply issue its report. He said he recognized the 
emergency and was not trying to interpose any obstacles, 
but that this plan would conform to the legal procedure. The 
railroad representatives objected to the idea of suspension. 
Mr. Moore suggested that the carriers file the tariffs and 
that if there is no protest they will go into effect. If there 
is a protest the commission might hold conferences or hear- 
ings at which it would decide whether or not it could allow 
the rates to become effective without suspension. He em- 
phasized the seriousness of the situation by saying that it 
has been intimated that the government might find it neces- 
sary to take over certain railroads for military purposes 
which would increase the burden of the other roads that 
would be left to handle commercial traffic. George F. 
Brownell, vice-president and general solicitor of the Erie, 
also urged the commission to hold conferences hefere sus- 
pending the rates, and said that an order limited to one year 
would not serve the purpose because it would not justify a 
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road in incurring obligations running for more than that 
time and therefore would not improve credit. 

The question as to how unexpired orders of the commis- 
sion should be treated had been raised by Commissioner 
Clements at a previous conference. The lawyers contended 
that rates involved in such orders should be advanced, be 
cause they were as much affected by the new conditions as 
other rates and because they were fixed with relation to th: 
other rates which are proposed to be advanced. L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson, J. B. Kerr, president 
of the New York, Ontario & Western, and Mr. Brownell! 
of the Erie urged especially the importance of including th 
rates on anthracite coal which are involved in an outstanding 
order. Mr. Loree said 40 per cent of the freight earnings of 
his road are from anthracite and that a 20 per cent advance 
would no more than compensate for the increases in wages 
and prices of fuel and supplies. He also urged the im 
portance of an early advance to establish the credit of the 
roads, especially as the preferred service which the govern 
ment would require of the roads along the Atlantic seaboard 
would increase their expenses and reduce profits. It was 
stated that the roads would expect to show that the new con- 
ditions apply to the rates involved in outstanding orders and 
that they will file with the commission a statement of the 
tariffs affected by such orders. 

W. C. Maxwell, vice-president of the Wabash, spoke on 
behalf of the Central Freight Association roads, saying that 
in the five per cent case the commission had recognized that 
the C. F. A. rates should be advanced and that the roads 
had been working on them for two years but had encoun- 
tered many obstacles and had not even secured the original 
five per cent advance in some states. The roads had file 
what they considered a modest readjustment of these rates 
in October, which has been suspended by the commission, 
and he asked that they now be allowed to go into effect in 
order to afford a proper foundation for the proposed general 
advance. A formal petition to this effect has been filed with 
the commission by the C. F. A. roads. 

It was announced on behalf of all the roads that generally 
speaking they intend to hold up any proposed new rates 
which might be filed for the purpose of making adjustments 
until the question of an advance is settled so that all rates 
may be treated on the same basis, and that differentials that 
would be affected by the percentage advance would be taken 
care of by filing new tariffs as soon as possible. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said that this would result in some advances amount- 
ing to more than 15 per cent and some to less than that 
amount but that the general result would hardly increase 
freight revenues more than 10 or 11 per cent. The roads 
will petition the commission to be allowed to omit fractions 
of a cent in stating rates, dropping the fraction if less than 
49/100 of a cent and making it one cent if-more than that. 

The first stage in the application of the roads for the ad 
vance was completed when the southern roads and their con 
necting steamship lines filed a formal petition with the com 
mission on April 6 somewhat similar to those filed by th 
eastern and western lines, asking authority to increase rates 
upon short notice by supplement to the existing tariffs... This 
petition was more specific than the others in that it asked 
definitely for an advance of 15 per cent in all interstate rat 
except coal and coke on which a maximum advance of 15 
cents a ton was asked. The petition represents that 
reason of large increases in the wages of employees and in 
the prices of fuel and other materials and supplies, coupled 
with which is the prospect of further increases, an emergenc) 
has been created which requires that those carriers 
promptly afforded, by advance in their freight transportatior 
charges, an increase of earnings which will serve to offset 
in whole or in part these extraordinary additions to thei 
operating expenses and furnish scme protection to th 
efficiency and credit.” 
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The Webb Automatic Train Stop 


An Automatic Stop Which Tests Its Own Integrity at 
Every Contact Point and Reports Audibly to Engineman 


which has been under test on the New York, New 

Haven & Hartford for the past two years has now 
been brought to that degree of perfection where the proprie- 
tor feels sure of complete freedom from false clear failures, 
and he has sent to the Railway Age Gazette a photograph 
of the apparatus. From the engravings Figs. A and B, the 
reader can see the principle of the operation of the device. 
The present design is the result of experiments begun early 
in 1915. The trials on the road have been carried on be- 
tween Derby, Conn., and Ansonia. Jean F. Webb, Jr., the 
inventor, made his first experiments with a dwarf ‘‘sema- 


Si mechanical ‘“‘double-action” automatic train-stop 


























Fig. A—Webb Automatic Train Stop 


phore,” having an arm that swung around laterally as a trip- 
ping device; but he found that this arrangement was ob- 
jectionable, as an obstruction on the roadway, and the trip- 
ping arm did not give satisfactory results at high speeds. His 
present design is of the “third rail” or “ramp” type, and he 
retains his “double action” feature; an audible signal, in- 
dicating “proceed,” at each signaling point, when there is no 
occasion for stopping, and the actual operation of the brake 
applying mechanism at every movement over every ramp. 
When the road ahead is clear the brake pipe is opened for 
so short a time that the brakes are not set. 

The apparatus was turned over to the railroad company 
in March, 1915, and the running tests have been made under 
the direction of the signal department of the road. One 
locomotive has been equipped and this engine makes three 
round trips with a passenger train each day over the section 
of road where the apparatus is installed. The principal 
apparatus is contained in a rectangular box about 1 foot 
square, fixed on the front end of the engine. 

_ The apparatus has been operated regularly except dur- 
ing considerable periods when the locomotive had to be 
used in freight service, and other periods of considerable 
length when the apparatus was taken off and carried to the 
shop to have changes made in some minor details, or for 
repairs necessitated by damage done when the engine was 
on other parts of the road. 

(he engineman has made regular daily reports and the 





signal supervisor and the trainmaster have made numerous 
special reports. While the apparatus has been in the hands 
of the officers of the railroad company, changes in detail 
made by the proprietor have had to have the approval of 
the signal engineer of the road. 

This stop is made by The International Signal Company, 
104 West 42d Street, New York City, of which Jean F. 
Webb Sr., is president. 

Fig. A is a view of the train-fixture box with its cover off. 
It shows the normal position of the parts of the mechanism 
after passing a ramp giving a clear indication. Fig. B 
shows the position of the parts while passing over a ramp 
giving the clear indication. Fig. C shows the train-fixture 
box just leaving the high point of a ramp giving a “clear” 
indication. 

Fig. D shows the arrangement of connections where the 
train-fixture box is attached to the buffer beam of a locomo- 
tive, and Fig. E shows the wiring for the automatic train- 
stop in connection with a visual distant signal. 

The apparatus operates at every contact point, without 
regard to whether the conditions require “‘stop” or “‘proceed.” 
The plunger, 14, Fig. B, with the plunger-head 3 and 
the contact-shoe attached, in passing over the ramp, is 
pushed upward, and the projection 4, Fig. A, lifts the 
cam lug 2a, oscillates cam-shaft 1 and opens the air valve 
port which permits the brake-pipe air to escape to the atmo- 
sphere through the signal whistle. 

If the ramp is energized, by reason of the controlling 




















Fig. B—While Passing Over a Ramp 


signal being in the proceed position, the electric current from 
the roadside battery, coming through thé ramp, energizes 
the magnet 5, which, through its armature and bolt-lever 9, 
projects the bolt 11, so that, as the plunger is leaving the 
ramp, the bolt engages the main cam lug 2b, turning back 
cam shaft 1 and re-closing the opened air valve port before 
the reduction of brake pipe air pressure has been sufficient 
to start the triple valves into action; and consequently no 
brakes are applied. If, however, the ramp is not energized, 
as is the case when the controlling signal is set against the 
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train, or if there is a broken wire, exhausted battery, or any 
other breakage of the controlling circuit on the roadside, the 
magnet 5 is not energized and the bolt 11 is not projected, 
so that, as the plunger is leaving the ramp, there is no re- 
verse oscillation of the cam shaft and no closing of the air 
valve port; and when a sufficient reduction of brake pipe 
air pressure has been made, the brakes stop the train. 

The train-fixture box is attached to, but insulated from, 
the buffer-beam, in such a position that the bottom of the 
contact shoe is approximately 2'4 in. higher than the top 
of the running rail. The center of the contact shoe is outside 
of the gage line and can be fixed anywhere from 12 in. to 
20 in. distant. A vertical movement of % in. by the 
plunger, and the parts attached to it, is sufficient to open the 
air valve port, and any movement greater than that provides 
for lost motion and serves as a factor of safety. 

The ramp, which is made of 36 lb. T iron, is approxi- 
mately 34 ft. long with 22 ft. of contact. It is fastened to 
the ties so that the middle of its leg parallels the gage line 
at the same distance therefrom as the center of the contact 
shoe. Its slope at the point of contact is approximately 
Y in. to one foot. 

The main cam shaft 1, which is journalled in the sides 











Fig. C—Shoe and Part of Ramp 


of the box, carries the main cam inside of the box and 
also the valve cam inside of the valve housing. ‘This main 
cam 2 has three lugs; 2a, the valve-opening lug; 2b, the 
valve-closing lug, and 2c, the valve-closing lug for manual 
re-closing. 

Rigidly attached to the top of plunger 14 (Fig. B), is 
the plunger-head, 3, whose projection 4, on every upward 
movement of the plunger, engages with the main cam lug 
2a, oscillates cam shaft 1, and opens the air valve port. 

Pinned firmly in a socket in the plunger-head 3, is a 
bracket 5a which supports the electro-magnet 5 and, at 5c, 
its armature. Pivoted off-center on the stud 10 in the 
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plunger-head 3, is a bolt-lever 9 which has a recess 9a for 
co-operation with the end of the armature. The lower 
end of the bolt-lever 9 has a step 9b to co-operate with th 
pawl 12 in locking the bolt-lever in the bolt-projecting po- 
sition; and its hub has a projection, 9c, which co-operates 
with the pawl 12 in effecting a mechanical retraction of th: 
bolt 11 and locking the bolt lever in its normal position. 
Bolt 11 is pivoted to the upper end of bolt-lever 9. This 


bolt slides in a cylindrical opening in the top part of the 
plunger-head 3, and, when projected, engages with the main 
cam lug 2b in a downward movement of the plunger (14), 














Fig. D—Webb Train Stop Attached to Locomotive 


effecting a reverse oscillation of the cam shaft 1 and a con 
sequent re-closing of the port in the air valve. 

Every passage of the plunger over the ramp, regardless of 
what the signal indication may be, raises the plunger 
(against the pressure of a heavy spring in the plunger-cylin- 
der 17) (Fig. C) and opens the air valve, as above described. 

If the signal indication is clear, a half-circuit, which in- 
cludes a roadside battery (the same battery that works the 
signal)is closed to the ramp and to the running rail at the ramp 
location; and then, as the contact shoe passes over the ramp, 
the circuit is completed and the energy of the roadside bat- 
tery enters the magnet 5 at binding post 5d, passes through 
both coils, through the connector spring 7 and the ground 
wire 8 to the engine frame and thence to the running rail. 
Thus energized, the magnet picks up its armature; and the 
end of the armature in bolt-lever recess 9a oscillates bolt- 
lever 9 and projects bolt 11 through the opening in the 
plunger-head 3. The point, 12a, of pawl 12 drops into the 
step 9b and locks the bolt-lever 9 in its bolt-projecting po- 
sition, although the electrical contact may have been only 
for an instant; then as the plunger is sliding downward off 
the ramp, the projected bolt 11 engages the main cam lug 
2a and oscillates the cam shaft in the opposite direction so 
that the open port of the air valve is reclosed. 

As the downward movement of the plunger-head is nearly 
completed, the toe of pawl 12, which is pivoted at 16, en 
gages the collar 13 (which acts as a guide for the plunger 
and a cover for the cylinder in which the plunger moves) 
and the step 9b is gradually released from the locking 01 
pawl point 12a. After the step 9b is fully clear, the paw! 
lug 12c engages the bolt-lever hub projection 9c, and the 
completion of the downward movement of the plunger-head 
draws bolt 11 back, in spite of any possible residual mag 
netism or undue friction; and it locks bolt lever 9 in its 
normal position. 

In all cases, the escaping brake pipe air is passed throug” 
a signal whistle in the cab, and the indication of the visua! 
signal is there repeated to the engineman by the audibl 
signal, a short blast being given if the signal is “clear 
and a very long blast if the signal is caution. 

The contact shoe is shown in Fig. C. It is attached t 
the plunger by three cap screws. The plowshare shaped 
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toe cuts cleanly through snow, ice and frozen mud, without 
lifting the plunger, and it has a corrugated bottom which 


scrapes the ramp clean. It has never failed to make an 
electrical contact. ‘The shoe is made of cast iron, and a 
weakened portion, though strong enough for all normal work, 
plus a factor of safety, permits a breakage, at a predeter- 
mined point, upon contact with an unusual obstruction, such 
as a rock lodged between the ties, so that the remainder of 
the apparatus may not be harmed; and the plunger and shoe 
are hollow, and are connected by a hose (15, Fig. A) to the 
brake pipe, so that such a breakage will stop the train; and 
the replacing of a shoe is only a matter of a few minutes. 

Mr. Webb is convinced that a false clear indication is 
impossible. The apparatus has never failed to respond to 
the position of the track relay which controls it or to the 
position of the distant signal; and except for an error by 
a maintainer in breaking contacts to produce an application 
of the brakes, no failure of any kind, mechanical or electri- 
cal, has been recorded or discovered. 

A pilot plunger, not shown in the illustrations, is so fixed 
as to run a few inches ahead of the working plunger, to 
clear away any snow, sleet, mud, or other accumulated ob- 
struction. This has proved effective in frozen snow and mud 
several inches thick. The apparatus has proved absolutely 
weatherproof. It works in precisely the same way whether 
the locomotive is running forward or backward. If the engine 
is used as the second one in a double headed train the entire 
apparatus is cut out by the turning of a four-way cock. 

In connection with the tests of this stop, the engine has 
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NEW RAILROAD LAWS 


The legislature of Arkansas has passed a law applying 
only to a single county, requiring railways effectually to 
drain their roadbeds by construction of ditches or under- 
drains, where necessary, of sufficient width and capacity to 
carry off water. In incorporated towns underground tiling 
must be used. Another one, No. 191, to go into effect Febru- 
ary 12, 1918, makes it unlawful under heavy penalties to 
operate an engine unless so constructed that the engineer and 
fireman are located under the same roof of engine cab; such 
roof to be not more than 14 ft. long and to extend entirely 
over deck or gangway of engine. 

Indiana has amended section 673 of the Act of 1905, so as 
to require persons in charge of locomotives or interurban elec- 
tric cars to sound whistle or gong at a distance of not over 
100 or less than 80 rods before reaching a crossing at a 
public highway. Ordinances or by-laws of cities or towns 
not interfered with. This law is effective when the gover- 
nor issues the necessary proclamation. 

Kansas by Senate bill No. 249 requires railways to give 
written notice to grain shippers (intrastate) of all leaking 
or defective cars; and also give written notice within ten 
days thereafter of the time, place and extent of the repairs 
made while car was in transit. Penalty $100 to $500. 

Senate bill No. 89, which applies only to streets leading 
to cemeteries owned by second-class cities having 7,000 in- 
habitants or more and an assessed valuation of $4,000,000 
or more, requires railroads to repave, remacadamize, sur- 
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Fig. E—Electric Connection to Ramp—Webb Train Stop 


been equipped with a governor, driven by a friction wheel 
pressing against the face of one of the driving wheels of 
the engine. This is used to prevent the engineman from 
releasing the brakes except when running below a prescribed 
rate of speed. 

With the governor set at, say, 20 miles an hour, any move- 
ment of the locomotive at a rate above that figure locks the 
rod by which the engineman can release the brakes. By a 
recent improvement of this detail the governor acts on a pair 
of pistons in a chamber so as to prevent acceleration of the 
speed, beyond the predetermined rate, until a clear ramp has 
been reached. By means of the release rod (controlled by 
the speed-limiting governor as just stated) the engineman 
stops the exhaust of air in time to prevent too severe an 
application. 

Fig. E shows the roadside circuits. When the distant 
signal, d, is cleared by the closing of the track relay, TH 
at the home signal the ramp circuit is closed through points 
1 and 2. Then, on the passage of a train the circuit is 
completed from the battery to the ramp, to the magnet on 
the locomotive, to the frame of the locomotive, to the run- 
ning rail of the track, to wire 2, and back to the battery. 





Russian Rattway Construction.—The projected rail- 
ways for construction during the period 1917-1922 com- 
prise a total of 31,346 versts (20,779 miles), of which 2,000 
versts (1,326 miles) are branch lines. The cost of construc- 


ting these lines is estimated at 600,000,000 rubles ($309,- 
000,000 at the normal exchange rate of $0.515 to the ruble). 
—Commerce Report. 


face or resurface with vitrified brick and according to speci- 
fications of city engineer, the space between their tracks 
and for a distance of 18 in. outside of rails whenever such 
ways are recovered by city. 

Senate bill No. 107, superseding a law of 1915, requires 
railways to furnish cars to shippers within a reasonable time 
without preference, etc., and according to a prescribed rule; 
for example, 10 cars or less within 3 days; more than 10 
and less than 30 cars within 6 days; 30 cars or more within 
10 days. In emergencies the Public Utilities Commission 
may require cars for specified products to be furnished within 
such reasonable time as it may prescribe. 

Massachusetts has amended the law of 1906, which pre- 
scribes emergency tools to be carried on trains, by empower- 
ing the Public Service Commission to require the equip- 
ment of trains with other or additional tools. 

Minnesota by House bill 395 authorizes cities of not less 
than 20,000 nor over 50,000 inhabitants, to prohibit or 
abate the emission of dense smoke. 

Montana by House bill 38 requires the maintenance at 
stations of bulletin boards showing probable time of arrival 
of passenger trains. At stations having telephone connec- 
tions with central exchanges, agents are required to supply 
exchanges with similar information about trains upon re- 
quest. Penalty $50 to $200. 

Senate bill No. 51 regulates the transportation of ex- 
plosives (excepting where the Federal law applies). Vehicles 
while carrying explosives shall display upon an erect pole 
at front end a red flag bearing the word “DANGER;” or in lieu 
of flag the words “EXPLOSIVES DANGEROUS” printed or at- 
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tached to the ends and each side of the vehicle. Effective 
May 29, 1917. 

New Hampshire by House bill 73 has adopted the name 
‘Public Service Commission” for the name “Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners.” Public Service Commission, upon 
petition, may permit the blowing of whistles and ringing of 
bells at crossings to begin at a greater or less distance than 
80 rods. House bill 453 provides penalties for riding with- 
out right on an engine, tender, freight car, caboose, or other 
conveyance, not a part of a passenger train. 

New Jersey.—The excess train crew law, heretofore re- 
ferred to, is repealed, and the Public Utilities Commission 
is to prescribe the number of employees on trains; but the 
law prohibits any reduction, because of this act, in the size 
of any train crew, without authority of Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Effective July 4. 

New Mexico.—House bill No. 
designate regular pay days, not 
apart. Effective June 9, 1917. 

Oklahoma.—House bill 490 prohibits removal by rail- 
ways of their shops or division points which have been 
located at a point for five years or more without permission 
of corporation commission. If the commission finds that 
the sanitary or habitable conditions at the proposed new 
location would injuriously affect the health of employees or 
their families, it shall refuse permission to make such re- 
moval. The burden of proof that removal should be made 
will rest upon the railway. 

Oregon.—After July 1, 1917, employers, excepting those 
engaged in interstate commerce, may deduct reasonable 
amounts from wages of employees for medical, surgical or 
hospital care, but upon complaint by an employee to the 
Industrial Accident Commission deductions thereafter must 
be made in such manner and in such amounts as the com- 
mission approves. Employers may contract with physicians 
to care for such employees, but the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission may cancel such contracts if it deems physicians 
selected incompetent; no such contract may extend more than 
one year without consent of commission. Each physician is 
required to report to the Industrial Accident Commission, 
January and July, the amount of funds received from em- 
ployer in the preceding six months. Penalty for violation 
$100 to $500. Effective May 20. 

House bill 342, supplementing a law of 1913, which re- 
quires railways to provide facilities for interchange of traf- 
fic, provides that a railway will not be required to inter- 
change with another company, traffic originating at com- 
petitive points when the former company furnishes adequate 
service. Effective May 20. 

An Oregon statute passed on February 17, to become 
effective on May 20, prohibits construction of new grade 
crossings at highways without permission of the Public 
Service Commission. The commission after hearing may 
refuse such permission. The commission without hearing 
may authorize the establishment of side tracks or industrial 
spurs across existing highways. Construction of highway 
crossings above or below grade is illegal without permission 
of the commission. The commission, after hearing, may re- 
quire alteration, change in location or abolition of grade 
crossings and apportion expense. This law does not apply 
to cities of 100,000 or more. Another law, taking effect 
on the same date, makes it unlawful for persons knowing 
themselves to be afflicted with contagious disease to use 
any railroad car or public conveyance. Penalty $25 to 
$500, imprisonment for a period of from one to six months, 
or both. 

South Carolina, by House bill 404, authorizes the rail- 
road commissioners to make and promulgate reciprocal 
demurrage rules. Effective May 22. 

Vermont, by a law going into effect June 1, provides that 
i passenger of a common carrier who publicly drinks in- 


24 requires railways to 
more than sixteen days 
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toxicating liquor as a beverage, shall be fined $5. Effective 
June 1, 1917. 

West Virginia by House bill No. 82 requires railways to 
provide, under heavy penalties, suitable space for transpor- 
tation of sick and injured passengers traveling on cots or 
stretchers which are not more than 3 ft. wide and 6% ft. 
long, no charge to be made other than the regular first class 
fare. Space in baggage car will be deemed suitable space 
The law does not apply to persons whose illness is of such 
character as to be a menace to the public health. Effective 
May 23. Another law (Senate bill No. 62) requires rail- 
ways to pay their employees twice a month. Penalty $25 
each violation. Agreements with employees to avoid com- 
pliance are null. Effective May 24. 

Wyoming.—Senate bill No. 53 makes it illegal to rick 
on any part of a train except such portions as are specially 
fitted for use of passengers. Penalty $5 to $500, imprison- 
ment 30 days to six months, or both. Conductors are made 
special constables. House bill No. 116 vests engineers and 
conductors with the powers of county sheriffs. Railways 


will be responsible for any unauthorized or negligent act 
of such employees in the exercise of powers so conferred. 


HANDLING L. C. L. FREIGHT BY TRACTOR AND 
TRAILER TRUCKS* 


Freight reaches the union freight station of the Chicago 
Junction from two sources. An average of 200 tons a day 
of outbound merchandise is delivered by wagons and motor 
trucks and more than 1,000 tons arrive in freight cars. This 
will be termed “trap car” freight. About 30 per cent of th 
entire tonnage is loaded for trunk line movement, and 7 
per cent is placed in cars for other Chicago freight houses. 

In making up the layout, we endeavor to distribute 
for Chicago transfer over the house, so that they may b 
easily available, thus reducing the trucking distances. It is 
not always practical, however, to distribute cars for trunk line 
movement in this manner. The layout is also arranged that 
trucks may be shoved into the setting from either the east 
or west platform, and consequently only a small proportion 
of the freight is trucked around the connecting runway at 
the north end of the house. 

The house is “U” shaped. The east platform is 760 ft 
long, 30 ft. wide where freight is received from street vehicles, 
and 20 ft. wide at the lower end. The west platform is 650 
ft. long, 16 ft. wide, with posts down the center, and is con- 
nected with the east platform by a 10-ft. uncovered runway 
There are 12 tracks giving space for 188 cars. ‘Tracks No 
1 to No. 5 and the spur are set with empty cars, and tracks 
No. 6 to No. 11 carry loaded cars. 

When a motor truck or wagon arrives at the receiving door 
it is taken in charge by a checker and caller, the latter 
assisting the teamster in unloading. All merchandise is 
loaded direct from w agon to four- wheel hand trucks with th: 
exception of very heavy boxes and barrels, which are placed 
on two-wheel trucks. We make it a practice never to pil 
freight on any platform, but keep it on wheels from thi 
time it arrives in a wagon or freight car until it is stored 
away for shipment. This method eliminates extra handling, 
relieves the congestion because the freight can be easil\ 
shifted from one spot to another, and reduces the cost. 

The checker directs the distribution of the packages t 
the four-wheel trucks, each of which is destined for a 
different freight car. A chalk mark placed on the parcels 
indicates their destination, and the trucks, which are equipped 
with cross-chain couplings, are shoved to one side to awat! 
the arrival of one of our electric tractors. 

We try to give these trailer trucks the best loading 


* An appendix to the report of the Yards and Terminals committ 
the American Railway Engineering Association presented at the annu 
vention, Chicago, March 20-22, 1917. 
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sible, sometimes holding them for a short while to receive 
freight from another wagon; but, whether they have a full 
load or not, there is no extended delay in turning them over 
to a tractor. This machine, in charge of a motorman and a 
helper, couples up to any number of these trucks, which have 
been made up into station order according to the layout of 
the house, and hauls them down the platform. Without the 
train being stopped, the helper cuts off the trailers in front of 
the run in which their respective freight cars are located. 
Three laborers work up and down the house and assist the 
stevedores or stowers in pushing these loaded trailer trucks 
into the cars. The stevedore does all the unloading, watches 
the marks for errors, and pushes the empty truck outside his 
run, where it is again available for loading. 

The cars are assigned to gangs, consisting of a checker, 
caller and two truckers. Outside of each car is stationed a 
reasonable supply of four-wheel hand trucks and several 
two-wheel trucks, depending entirely upon the kind of mer- 
chandise to be handled. Each of the four-wheel trucks is 
destined for a particular freight car, and the checker directs 
the distribution of the merchandise as it appears. 

Shipments going into cars only a very short distance away 
are handled on two-wheel trucks, but everything else is placed 
entirely on the four-wheel trucks, some of which are fre- 
quently pushed inside the car to receive their load. The 
caller marks the parcels with a block number and is assisted 
in loading them on the trucks. When a truck is fully loaded, 
or when no more freight appears for that particular block 
destination, it is pushed to one side and later added to the 
tractor-trailer trains. ‘These trailers are distributed and han- 
dled precisely as described in team freight. 

Eventually it is hoped to eliminate two-wheel hand trucks 
entirely. At the present time 160 four-wheel trucks are used, 
all of which are fitted with cross-chain couplings, so that they 
may be made up into trains to be hauled by the tractors, and 
only 150 two-wheel trucks. The cost of loading and unload- 
ing a four-wheel truck is a trifle higher than for a two-wheel 
truck, but the economy in moving them with an electric tractor 
wipes out that item entirely and leaves a surplus. 

The use of four-wheel trucks is advantageous and economi- 
cal because of their increased carrying capacity. On the 
average it would require five two-wheel hand trucks to carry 
the load we place on a single four-wheel truck. The average 
train hauled by a tractor consists of seven of these trucks, 
which means that on every average trip we transport as much 
freight as would be possible with 35 two-wheel hand trucks. 

This is not all saving, however, as the cost of the tractor, 
motorman, helper, and the three laborers who assist the steve- 
dore in pushing the loaded trucks into the freight cars must be 
deducted; but having deducted these costs we have been able 
to save about 30 per cent of the cost of trucking since install- 
ing the tractor-trailer method. 

November, 1914, was the first month we were really work- 
ing the system under full headway, and the decrease in truck- 
ing costs was 4.07 cents per ton, as compared with Novem- 
ber, 1913. We handled in November, 1914, 25,133 tons of 
freight, thus making a total saving of $1,022.91 in that 
month. There has been practically no saving in the cost of 
checkers, callers or stevedores, nor has this cost increased. 


The checkers receive 
Callers receive 
Truckers receive 


$75 per month. 

23% cents per hour. 
2 cents per hour. 
cents per hour. 
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Stevedores receive 
The three laborers receive (above referred to)..... 


: cents per hour. 
The motormen recenve 


23% cents per hour. 
22 ~=cents per hour. 


We use two electric tractors, each of which hauls up to 20 
four-wheel trucks in trains. The first one was purchased in 


August, 1914, and the second in January, 1915. Eventually 
we expect. to use at least four more machines of this type. 
Their use over any distance above 100 ft. is economical, as 
rendering unnecessary the service of men for pushing hand 
trucks. 
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The house is not designed for the use of tractors and 
trailers. The west platform is only 16 ft. wide, with posts 
down the center and one approach to the connecting runway 
is a right-angle turn through a 5-ft. passageway. ‘The cross- 
chain hitch enables us to negotiate this turn without any 
difficulty, and our method of operating on the narrow plat- 
form is to require that all trucks, whether loaded or empty, 
be kept standing on the west runway, thus leaving the east 
side free for tractor movement. 

It must also be remembered that the layout of our house 
does away with practically all of the long trucking dis- 
tances. As explained, 70 per cent of our freight is loaded 
into cars going to other Chicago houses, and these cars are 
scattered over the set-up. ‘The average trucking distance will 
not exceed 250 ft. It will readily be seen, therefore, that 
the tractors are working under a severe handicap, and even 
greater economy over hand trucking could be effected if the 
distances were longer. 

Then we have another local condition at noon when we 
are compelled to handle about 20 cars of perishable freight 
in approximately one hour. While we are doing this we are 
forced to forget all about economy—speed and correct dis- 
tribution of freight being paramount issues. During this 
period we work a number of two-wheel trucks because we can 
accomplish the transfer in less time, although the cost is 
almost prohibitive when compared with tractor-trailer 
methods. 

It is our opinion that tractor-trailer methods of handling 
freight will reduce the cost of trucking in almost any house 
unless local conditions are particularly unfavorable. The 
methods as above described must, of course, be varied and 
new methods devised to meet conditions peculiar to each 
freight house. 





GERMANY’s RattwaAy Drrricutties.—Although it is 
wise to allow a considerable discount off accounts of very 
adverse economic conditions in Germany, evidence has ac- 
cumulated within recent weeks which seems to show that the 
much-vaunted organization of the German State railways 
has badly broken down. One neutral observer whose im- 
pressions have been much quoted asserts that “the whole 
German railway system is badly disorganized by the short- 
age of coal”—due mainly to lack of labor in the collieries 
and the demands of the munitions. Side by side with this 
condition we find official “explanations” of the shortage 
and dearness of coal and food in Berlin and other large 
cities, ascribing the cause to lack of sufficient railway fa- 
cilities. In this connection it is significant to note a state- 
ment that as much as 23 per cent of the total German roll- 
ing stock is immobilized for a variety of reasons. Add to 
this that military exigencies require the stock to be used on 
a system now extending from Belgium to Roumania, and 
the German transport difficulties and shortage of facilities 
are to a large extent explained. According to the usually 
well-informed Gazette de Lausanne, these conditions point 
to the existence in Germany of a transport crisis, which is 
more likely to be aggravated than to show an improvement. 
As a matter of fact, this crisis has for some time past been 
admitted by enemy technical and commercial journals. A 
recent report shows that in Silesia only 20 per cent of the 
freight cars required are available, and water transport has 
not relieved the situation owing to the lack of carts to con- 
vey merchandise to the barges. All this has reacted on the 
output of munitions. The freight car shortage is the direct 
outcome of the policy pursued by the Government for years 
before the war, although the traders had continually urged 
that larger orders should be given out. Large orders were 
actually given in 1915, but it has been stated that labor 
conditions have until now prevented the delivery of more 
than 15 per cent of the vehicles ordered —Railway Gazette, 
London. 
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ARGUMENTS IN TRANSCONTINENTAL RATE 
CASE 


The transcontinental rate case, involving the entire ques- 
tion of the adjustment of rates to the Pacific Coast and to 
the intermountain territory, is again before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for decision. ‘Two full days were 
allotted by the commission for arguments last week, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, on the tentative report submitted by Exam- 
iner-Attorney Thurtell after a series of hearings concluded 
in December. ‘The Thurtell report, while recognizing the 
necessity for adjusting rates to the Pacific Coast to the 
conditions of water transportation in the future when nor- 
mal conditions have been restored, finds that there is so little 
water competition at present via the Panama Canal that it is 
a negligible factor as affecting rates by rail between Atlantic 
and Pacific terminals. He also suggested the readjustment 
of the rates to intermediate points. 

The railroads, while concurring in general with most of 
his recommendations for future treatment of the rates, dis- 
agreed most emphatically with his conclusion that rates to the 
Pacific Coast should now be raised without reference to 
water competition and in this they were supported by the 
representatives of the Pacific and Atlantic seaboard shippers, 
while the representatives of the intermountain communities 
argued strongly that potential competition should not be 
taken into consideration and that the rates to the Pacific 
Coast should be made without reference to the possibility of 
a resumption of water traffic. Both the representatives of 
the railroads and of the shippers had many criticisms to make 
of the percentage bases for adjusting rates to the intermoun- 
tain territory suggested by Mr. Thurtell, which the railroads 
contended were improperly made, on the ground that the 
reasonableness of the intermediate rates is not at issue in this 
case. 


The principal contentions of the roads were indicated in 
extracts from the brief filed by the attorneys for the trans- 


continental railroads published in last week’s issue. Fred 
H. Wood, commerce counsel of the Southern Pacific, in 
opening the argument for the carriers, said that when the 
commission reopened the transcontinental case last fall for 
reconsideration, the carriers had tried to approach the situa- 
tion in a constructive way and to reach a final solution of 
the basis on which transcontinental rates should be made 
hereafter. They had attempted to deduce from the mass of 
testimony already before the commission certain conclusions 
from which they hoped the final solution might be deduced 
and the views of the carriers had been crystallized in a set 
of proposed rules for the construction of transcontinental 
rates outlined by L. J. Spence, director of traffic of the 
Southern Pacific, at the Chicago hearing. 

Under this set of rules the carriers would be required 
to show that proposed rates to or from the coast terminals 
are made necessary by conditions not created by the carriers 
and are less than reasonable rates; that they yield revenue 
in excess of the out-of-pocket cost and that relief should be 
granted to meet both actual and potential sea competition; 
that rates between interior points of origin and the Pacific 
Coast should be such as to enable the carriers to participate 
in the traffic and the commission should from time to time 
determine the extent of relief from the fourth section based 
on the actual conditions. The intermediate rates should 
not be disturbed except as they may be affected by combina- 
tion on the coast rates, but should be based on the principles 
of inherent reasonableness. 

Mr. Wood pointed out that these rules require of the 
carriers a precision of proof never before required of them 
in these cases, placing on them the obligation to show not 
merely that there is water competition, but that the com- 
modities on which relief is asked are actually susceptible to 
watef competition. These increased requirements, he said, 
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created a great difference between the plan now proposed 
by the carriers and the plan under which transcontinental 
rates were formerly made. It not only divorced the inter- 
mediate rates from the terminal rates, but gave the commis- 
sion power to control the situation by determining the exact 
measure of fourth section relief to be allowed at terminal 
points while it has power at all times to protect the inter- 
mediate points from unreasonable or discriminatory rates. 
He declared that the testimony shows that the general body 
of rates to intermediate points is already reasonably low and 
the rules proposed by the carriers as to terminal rates follow 
the rules laid down by the commission itself in the south- 
eastern fourth section case. Mr. Wood said that the prin- 
cipal objection on the part of the carriers to the Thurtell 
report is to his position that intermediate rates are not now 
reasonably low and that water competition should be dis- 
regarded for the present, although it recognizes the fact that 
the water competition is certain to return. 

Charles Donnelly, assistant general counsel of the Northern 
Pacific, argued that if potential water competition is to be 
disregarded and fourth section relief is to be denied as to 
the terminal rates, the other findings of the examiner’s 
report .aaking suggestions for the readjustment of the inter- 
mediate rates are wholly outside of the issues, because, he 
said, whatever may be the power of the commission in con- 
nection with a grant of fourth section relief it has none 
whatever in connection with a denial of such relief. While 
recognizing that the commission is powerless on the record 
before it to require these changes, he said, the report goes on 
to suggest them and to outline a plan involving the complete 
overthrow of the present transcontinental rate structure and 
the substitution of an entirely new one and the plan proposed 
amounts to an invitation to interested communities to file 
the necessary complaints and to an assurance that upon the 
filing of such complaints rates will be made in accordance 
with the plan. 

Mr. Donnelly declared that it is no extravagance to say 
that the most sweeping change ever contemplated by the 
commission is here proposed upon a record containing not a 
word of testimony as to the effect the change will have upon 
the carriers and communities to be affected by it. 

H. A. Scandrett, interstate commerce attorney of the 
Northern Pacific, in his argument discussed the detailed 
rate questions raised by the report. 

Seth Mann, representing the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce and appearing also on behalf of the attorney 
general of California, argued for the continued recognition 
of water competition as the normal condition affecting coast 
rates in spite of the temporary abatement of water traffic, 
pointing out that the business of the coast has been devel- 
oped under its influence and would suffer severely if, in addi- 
tion to the withdrawal of water service, it should also have 
to stand an advance in rail rates. He thought that within 
six months regular service through the Panama Canal would 
be restored and insisted that the proposed readjustment of 
the rate structure would be ruinous to the coast, while giving 
little benefit to the intermediate territory. S. J. Wetrick of 
Seattle took a similar position, saying the benefit to be 
derived by the intermediate cities by an advance in rates 
to the Pacific Coast would not approach the amount of 
injury which it would place upon the coast cities. C. T. 
Helpling, representing San Diego, San Pedro, Los Angeles 
and Southern California, predicted that water competition 
would soon return and argued against disturbing the present 
situation because of temporary conditions. 

J. B. Campbell, representing Spokane, made the opening 
argument on behalf of the intermountain interests. He 
ridiculed the idea of potential competition, saying that the 
railroads now have no competition which exerts a controlling 
influence and that, in fact, they are unable to handle all the 
traffic that is offered to them. S. H. Love, representing Salt 
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Lake City, also supported the Thurtell report, saying it was 
admitted that there is not now and has not been for many 
months any effective water competition in coast to coast 
traffic and contended that if the rates to the Pacific Coast 
are sufficient to pay the out of pocket cost and something over 
they must be fully remunerative when applied to the shorter 
distance to Utah. A. L. Freehafer, of the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission, ridiculed the idea of potential water 
competition. He said he hesitated to agree with the idea of 
divorcing the intermediate rates from the terminal rates 
on the ground that such a plan would be discriminatory 
against the intermediate communities and he also objected to 
the examiner’s suggestion that the rate to Boise should be 
90 per cent of the rate from the Missouri River to the 
coast. He suggested 80 per cent as reasonable. 

F. M. Hill, representing Fresno, Calif., and other interior 
California cities, urged that they be placed on an equality 
with the Pacific Coast, predicting that when water competition 
returns the railroads would be willing to continue the 
arrangement in order to protect the business which would 
be developed in the interior communities. He said the 
old plan of making transcontinental rates had not worked 
satisfactorily and he was strongly in favor of trying the 
Thurtell plan. 

F. A. Jones, chairman of the Arizona Commission, sup- 
ported the Thurtell report, objecting to what seemed to him 
the inconsistency of the railroads in their unwillingness to 
take more revenue on traffic handled on rates which they 
now declare are less than reasonable when they are urging 
a general advance in rates. He urged that the commission 
ascertain what would be reasonable rates to the Pacific 
Coast and graduate them for the lesser distances, making 
such readjustments as may appear necessary when condi- 
tions as to water competition change. 

H. F. Bartine, chairman of the Nevada Railroad Com- 

mission, charged that the railroads are attempting to destroy 
the influence of the Panama Canal. He said the canal serves 
only through business while the railroads may pick up traffic 
all along their lines and that they should not be allowed 
to discriminate between intermediate points for the purpose 
of destroying canal competition. He argued that no one can 
tell when water competition will return and that as there 
has never been any argument for a differential against the 
intermediate points except the existence of water competition, 
the commission should now wipe out the differential, which, 
he said, would solve the main problem, and stop there. 
' M. W. Maxwell, of Denver, agreed in the main with the 
findings of the examiner, but thought there was too little 
spread between the rates to Denver and those to Utah in his 
suggested readjustment. H. C. Barlow, representing the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, argued that the examiner’s 
findings are fundamentally sound in asking the commission 
to consider conditions as they exist to-day and that it affords 
a basis for a final solution of the problem. He hoped it 
would result in destroying the blanket rate system which has 
prevailed in the West and said the proposal of the railroads 
was essentially the same as that of J. C. Stubbs 25 years 
ago. C. L. Lingo, representing the Inland Steel Company, 
asked the commission to preserve the differential of 10 cents 
in iron and steel rates from Chicago as compared with those 
from Pittsburgh. Martin Van Persyn, representing Sprague, 
Warner & Co., of Chicago, approved the tentative report as a 
sane, constructive suggestion. 

J. C. Lincoln, representing the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, was the first speaker on behalf of the Eastern 
cities. He agreed with the railroads in contending that the 
tourth section relief should be denied on traffic from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, saying that business has been 
built up under the present rates and that this is no time to 
add further burdens to commerce in order to meet a tem- 
porary condition when water competition is the normal 
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condition to be expected. The traffic manager of the United 
States Rubber Company, which, he said, does a business of 
$20,000,000 a year to the Pacific Coast and pays $2,000,000 
a year in freight charges to the railroads, asked that the 
commission leave both the rail and water routes available, 
saying that if no relief were granted to the railroads the 
boat lines would get all of the business as soon as they 
return to the traffic and that some efforts are now being 
made to re-establish regular service. 

M. L. Moon, representing iron and steel interests east 
of Pittsburgh, objected to any lower rate on those articles 
being granted to Pittsburgh or Chicago than to the points 
east of Pittsburgh. W. Wood, representing iron and steel 
interests at Birmingham, Ala., concurred with the carriers 
in urging the recognition of effective potential water com- 
petition and he urged the importance of preserving the sta- 
bility of rates, saying that any increase from the Birmingham 
district to the Pacific Coast at the present time would have a 
very serious effect. 

Frank Lyon, representing the American-Hawaiian and 
Luckenbach steamship companies, said that the commission 
is not now called upon to express any opinion as to what 
may happen as to water transportation in the future and he 
urged the commission to recognize the importance of building 
up the merchant marine instead of sacrificing it on the 
altar of the railroads. He declared that the railroads have 
persuaded the commission largely to nullify the purpose of 
Congress in passing the amended long and short haul clause 
and said that the railroads are now trying to forestall the 
boat lines. Chairman Hall, of the commission, asked if he 
thought the fact that the railroads are continuing to serve 
the public in the transcontinental traffic while the steamship 
lines are not, made any difference. Mr. Lyon said that the 
carriers are only performing their legal duty, while his 
clients were exercising their legal rights. He said he saw 
no reason why the commission should not allow the railroads 
to secure all the traffic if it is to allow them to keep a part of 
it at less than reasonable rates, and he pointed to what he 
called the inconsistency of the carriers in objecting to this 
opportunity to collect $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue by establishing reasonable rates from coast to 
coast. 

In closing the argument, Mr. Scandrett said that the boat 
lines are not in the case because of any interest in whether 
the intermediate rates are high or low. Their only interest is 
to force the rail lines to raise the coast rates so that when 
the ocean rates and the business in which the steamship 
lines are now engaged become less lucrative they can return 
to the canal traffic and meet a higher scale of rail rates, 
thereby getting more money out of that traffic whenever they 
find it profitable to return to it. Mr. Wood said that the 
only points made by the intermountain shippers in their 
arguments had been that water competition now was merely 
potential and that the carriers were seeking to restore the plan 
of making what rates they please to the Pacific Coast. 
Regarding the first argument, he said that Mr. Lyon’s argu- 
ment was a better argument for the existence of potential 
competition than he could make and that Mr. Lyon’s very 
presence in the case was the living and breathing evidence of 
potential competition. Regarding the second argument, he 
said the carriers had offered to sustain their rates to the 
Pacific Coast by proof not only of competition, but as to the 
extent of relief which should be granted and had proposed 
that if the rates proposed by the carriers were not consid>red 
proper by the commission that it should itself determine 
the amount of relief to be granted. He replied to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s argument that there is no competition because the 
railroads have more business than they can handle, by saying 
that on that principle all fourth section orders of the 
commission in all parts of the country should be withdrawn 
whenever there is a temporary car shortage. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad announces to employees that they 
may use unoccupied land of the company for cultivating food 
crops this summer. 


A press despatch from Lockhart, Tex., April 3 reports the 
destruction by fire, within ten days, of three bridges on the line 
of the Southern Pacific between Houston and San Antonio. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio hospital at Clifton Forge, Va., has 
moved into a new and well equipped building, which was ded- 
icated April 2. An address was made by President George W. 
Stevens. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the Western 
Maryland have combined to provide a hospital train for the 
use, when needed, of Maryland soldiers. The train is being 
fitted up at the shops of the Western Maryland. 


At Martinsburg, W. Va., April 3, two train robbers pleaded 
guilty and were sentenced to imprisonment of 25 years and 10 
years respectively. They were members of a gang which robbed 
a train of the Baltimore & Ohio in West Virginia on October 
8, 1915. 


The meeting of the western division of the Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents, announced in these columns last 
week for April 18, has been postponed one day. The meeting 
will convene at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, at 10 a. m., on 
April 19. 


The Norfolk & Western has notified employees that any of 
them leaving the road to enlist in the state or federal military 
service will have paid to them by the company, for six months 
at least, a sum sufficient to make each man’s pay equal to that 
‘which he has earned on the road. 


The principal railroads of the state of Pennsylvania have re- 
newed their memorial to the legislature of the state, addressing 
it also to the people and the public generally, calling for the 
repeal of the “full-crew”’ law of that state. Attention is called 
to the action of New Jersey which has passed a law designed to 
correct the unjust features of the law of that state. 


Needless Luxuries 


Now that our country has entered upon the great adventure 
of foreign war, public and private life ought, unquestionably, 
to be so reorganized as to realize the utmost economies of effort 
and expenditure. Is there any one who doubts that a consid- 
erable saving of men and money could be effected by the aban- 
donment of Governmental activities that have, during recent dec- 
ades, greatly added to the burdens of the taxpayers without 
producing adequate benefits to any? 

Why not, for example, suspend for the period of the war the 
popular legislative pastime of investigation? And why not let 
the suspension extend to all varieties of commissions? * * * 
For three or four years, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been making a so-called “valuation” of railroad property, 
which it originally promised to make for less than $1,500,000 and 
to finish within less than two years (though Col. Roosevelt, then 
President, said that even that cost would be “enormous,” as com- 
pared with the possible utility of the results.) This work now 
absorbs the time of several thousand men (including railway 
employees) and costs the Government over $3,000,000 and the 
railways over $5,000,000 each year. If nothing is done, the 
yearly expense will increase and the work will continue for an- 
other ten years. Then, should it be completed, it will suddenly 
be discovered that the results are worthless because, to give one 
reason among many, they relate to the utterly obsolete price- 
level of the ante-bellum period. Why not put an end, at least 
for the war, to this preposterous superfluity ? 

The need of men for productive industry, as well as for the 
fighting line, is pressing and will become more pressing. The 
burdens of taxation are about to be vastly and permanently aug- 
mented.—H. T. Newcomb, in the New York Evening Post. 
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New Demurrage Rates Proposed 


The railways, through the A. R. A. Committee on Relation 
between Railroads have filed a request with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission to be allowed to put into effect on May | 
(on less than statutory notice) amendments to the demurrag« 
rules 7 and 9 providing for a demurrage rate of $2 per car per day 
for the first five days after free time and $5 a day thereafter. On 
behalf of the National Industrial Traffic League, which has just 
taken a letter ballot on the proposed new rates, F. B. Mont- 
gomery, chairman of its demurrage committee, concurred in 
the request to the commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has modified its order 
of February 12 regarding the taking of additional testimony 
on the protest of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic against 
the commission’s tentative valuation of its property, so as to 
permit the taking of further testimony before an examiner on 
all subjects pertaining to the valuation. The commission also 
announces that the taking of testimony in the Texas Midland 
case will be resumed on April 16 at Terrell, Tex., before Exam- 
iner John H. Gray, who is authorized to continue the taking of 
testimony at such other times and places as may seem proper, 
upon all issues raised by the protest. 


Western Roads Assign Reasons for Rate Increase 


In a statement sent to newspapers of Illinois on April 6, the 
Illinois Railroad Committee gives in substance the petition of the 
railroads operating in western classification territory filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 2, in an applica- 
tion for a general advance in freight rates. The petition of the 
western carriers points out that they are in need of an advance 
in freight rates to enable them to meet the financial outlay 
incident to the observance of the Adamson law, and incident to 
other greatly increased operating costs, increased cost of equip- 
ment and capital, increased taxes, and to meet the demands of 
the general commerce of the country, and the additional obliga- 
tions that are arising in connection with the plans for national 
defense. The statement explains in detail how these various 
factors have greatly increased the burdens borne by the trans- 
portation system of the country, and how highly important an 
advance in rates is to the railroads and the country at large. 

In order to provide sufficient equipment and adequate facilities 
to handle the tremendous traffic, which has developed since the 
opening of the European war and which is being augmented by 
military traffic, the railroads must have more revenue and that 
quickly. Under present conditions all rail carriers, including 
those in the best financial condition, find it necessary to borrow 
at high rates of interest, and in the future will find it necessary 
to pay higher premiums for capital unless they receive assistance 
in the way of increased rates. The percentages of increase 
deemed necessary to meet the new burdens on the different roads 
vary according to the prosperity or lack of prosperity of the 
individual carriers. Few of the roads were prosperous before 
these new conditions arose, and a lesser number of them will 
probably continue to be prosperous under present conditions. 
The great majority, however, cannot prosper under present 
conditions. 

The carriers recognize that the status of neither the weakest 
road nor the strongest is to be considered as affording a standard 
by which to determine the proper percentage of the general 
advance, but in considering the position of all roads as a whole 
it is thought that an increase of 15 per cent on the average will 
be necessary, although no percentage of increase has been speci- 
fically asked in the petition filed with the commission. In cas¢ 
an advance is granted it lies with the commission to determine 
whether a maximum percentage of increase should be fixed, or 
whether the advance should be allowed in the form of specific 
increases. If the uniform maximum percentage of increase 15 
allowed, it is the intention of the carriers to maintain or preserve 
such relationships as are necessary to avoid discrimination, and 
to maintain fair industrial and commercial competition. 
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Railroads Prepared for Military Movements 


The declaration of a state of war between the United States 
and Germany was followed by quickened activity on the part 
of the railroads of the country in preparation for the perform- 
ance of their duties in the present emergency. One of the first 
steps was the calling out of the National Guard troops for the 
guarding of railroad bridges, as well as other important public 
and private property. In some cases where the troops are 
guarding railroad bridges at points remote from a city or town 
the roads have furnished them boarding cars. M. J. Gormley, 
chief clerk to R. H. Aishton, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, who is also chairman for the central department of 
the National Defense Committee of the American Railway As- 
sociation, has been assigned as transportation expert to General 
Barry, of Chicago, and has taken quarters in the offices of the 
War department of the Central district. 

The sub-committee on passenger traffic of the National De- 
fense Committee of the American Railway Association met at 
Chicago on April 9 for the purpose of connecting up the routes 
they prepared for the movement of troops and military supplies 
in the territories under their supervision. The committees have 
carefully worked out routes for all conceivable military move- 
ments so that no time will be lost in arranging the details of 
routing whenever the carriers are called upon to supply the army 
with transportation facilities. Special attention was given to ar- . 
rangements for movements through gateways without congestion. 
The terminal and yard facilities of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
New Orleans and: other large railroad centers have been care- 
fully charted, and running schedules of trains for any possible 
movement from one part of the country to another have been 
provided for. The charts and plans prépared by the members 
of the committee for the territories under their jurisdiction 
were consolidated so that the routes, together with the running 
schedules, will be continuous and not subject to delays. The 
preparation of the information assembled at the Chicago meet- 
ing required 18 months of expert analysis, and in this work the 
committee profited by the experience gained in the movement 
to the Mexican border last summer. 

The committee is composed of representatives of all the ter- 
ritorial passenger associations, and its personnel is as follows: 
E. L. Bevington, chairman. the Western Military committee, 
Chicago; F. C. Donald, agent, Central committee, Chicago; 
C. L. Hunter, agent, Trunk Line committee, New York: W. H. 
Howard, agent, Southeastern committee, at Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. 
Pratt, agent, New England committee, Boston, Mass. 


, Railway Revenues and Expenses for January 


The net operating income of the railways of the United 
States for January, 1917, was greater than January, 1916, by 
$30 per mile, or 10:6 per cent, according to the compilations 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $300,694,385, exceeded those for 
January, 1916, by $39,782,996. Operating expenses, $214,951,191, 
were greater by $31,248,232. Net operating revenue, $85,743.- 
194, made a gain of $8,534,764. Taxes, $13,762,116, increased by 
$1,369,022. Net operating income was $17,929,868, which is an 
increase of $7,156,121. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,301 per mile, an increase of 14.7 per cent; operating 
expenses per mile, $930, were greater by 16.5 per cent; net 
operating revenue per mile, $371, shows an increase of 10.6 per 
cent; while net operating income per mile, $311, showed an 
increase of 10.6 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 10.6 per cent. 

This summary covers 231,194 miles of operated line, or about 
90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 
- For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for January, 1916, by 8.3 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 17.0 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 12.7 
per cent; and taxes increased 10.3 per cent. Operating income 
per mile decreased 16.6 per cent. 

For the southern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for January, 1916, by 16.3 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 13.7 per cent; net operating reevnue increased 21.5 
per cent; and taxes, 13.1 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 22.9 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for January, 1916, by 22.5 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 17.2 per cent; net operating revenue increased 35.6 
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REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF STEAM ROADS. 
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SUMMARY 
Compiled from monthly returns of the railways to the Interstate Commerce Commission and covering roads of Class I, i.e., roads with annual operating revenues above $1,000,000. 


Amount, 
211,785,816 
59,350,825 
5,442,593 
7,928,042 
16,187,109 
14,951,191 
32,050,358 
53,489,275 
5,326,583 
114,358,877 
7,803,056 
1,923,042 
85,743,194 
3,762,116 
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$300,694,385 
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per cent; and taxes, 10.2 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 41.7 per cent. 

January net operating income per mile was 10.6 per cent 
greater in 1917 than in 1916, 80.9 per cent greater than in 1915, 
76.5 per cent greater than in 1914 and 30.7 per cent greater than 
in 1913. 


No Labor Disputes During the War 


The Council of National Defense has adopted a report of its 
labor committee, of which Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, is chairman, recommending that 
the council shall issue a statement to employers and employees 
in industrial plants and transportation systems advising that 
neither employers nor employees shall endeavor to take ad- 
vantage of the country’s necessities to change existing standards 
of wages. and working conditions. It is recommended that when 
economic or other emergencies arise requiring changes of stand- 
ards, the same should be made only after such proposed changes 
have been investigated and approved by the Council of National 
Defense. It was also recommended that the council urge upon 
the legislatures of the states that before final adjournment they 
delegate to the governors of the respective states power to sus- 
pend or modify restrictions contained in their labor laws when 
requested by the Council of National Defense for a specified 
period, not to exceed the duration of the war. The labor com- 
mittee includes Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and Elisha Lee, general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The June Conventions 


The Railway Age Gazette has received a number of inquiries 
within the past few days asking whether the entry of our country 
into the war with Germany will affect the June conventions of 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Build- 
ers’ associations. There appears to be no necessity for a post- 
ponement of these conventions at the present time, and it is 
quite possible that developments may make a meeting all the 
more necessary in order that special mechanical department prob- 
lems referring to the handling of power and equipment may 
receive consideration. 

The outlook for the exhibit is exceptionally good, more space 
having been disposed of up to this time than was sold at the 
time of the opening of the conventions last year. Indeed, so 
great has been the demand for space that it has been necessary 
to open up the northern section of Exhibition Hall; this has been 
closed off during the past three years. 

The following exhibitors have been awarded space in addition 
to those which were mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of 
March 9, page 413: 


Atkins, E. C., & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Autographic Recorder Co., New York 

Automatic Transportation Co., Buffalo 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago 

Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland Milling Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Commonwealth Supply Co., Richmond, Va. 

Giddings & Lewis Mfg. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Goff Electro-Pneumatic Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Liberty Manufacturing Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Modern Machine Tool Co., Jackson, Mich. 

McCabe Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

National Brake Co., Inc., Buffalo 

Railway Devices Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sarco Petroleum Products Co., Chicago 

Schroeder Headlight Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia; Pa. 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., New York 

United States Lathe & Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
White American Locomotive Sander Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Pennsylvania announces that a special train from Chi- 
cago, to be called “The Master Mechanics’ Special,” will be 
available this year for the Master Car Builders’ and Master 
Mechanics’ Associations, to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 
13 to 15 inclusive and June 18 to 20 inclusive. The train, having 
the same number of coaches and practically the same accommo- 
dations as on the train run last year, will leave Chicago Monday, 
June 11, at 3 p. m., and arrive in Atlantic City the following af- 
ternoon at 2 o’clock. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


Arr Brake AssocraTion.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Next annual convention, May 1-4, 1917, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTs.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Chicago, Ill, Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 

AMERICAN Rartway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
a a Bldg., Chicago. Next meeting, June 13-20, Atlantic City, 


AMERICAN SocIETY OF Civit ENGINEERS.—Chas, Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next convention, May 21-24, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rattway AccouNTING OFFIcERS.—E.:R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, May 30, 1917. Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway Ciaim AGENTS.,—Willis H. Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting, May, 
1917, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.— W. L. Connelly, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. 
Next meeting, April 19, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

CanaDIAN RaiLway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapiaNn Society oF Civit ENnGINEERs.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssocIATION OF CHIcaGo.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

Centrat Rartway CLtus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meeiings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November, 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CincInNATI Rartway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreigHt CLarm AssociaTion.—Warren P, Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. & 
P., Richmond, Va. Annual convention, June 19, Chicago, II. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A.* M. Hunter, 321 

Grand Central Station, Chicago, Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q. 

R., 702 E. 51st St., Chicago. Next meeting, May 14-17, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

Master BoILERMAKERS’ AssociaTIon.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 22-25, Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Chicago. Next meeting, June 13-20, Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Encitanp Rariitroap CLius.—W. E. a 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

i July, August and September, Boston. 

New York RaiLroap CLtus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
a meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGaRA Frontier Car MeEn’s Association.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prorta ASSOCIATION OF RarILrRoap Orricers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

RarLroap CLuB oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Cuus oF PirtsspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial- 
Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RatLway DEVELOPMENT AssociATIon.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. Annual meeting, May 9-11, Louisville, Ky. 

RatLway STOREKEEPERS’ AssociATIonN.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 
C, Collinwood, Ohio. Annual convention, May 21-23, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

RicoMonp RarLroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va., 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

St. Louis Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

SouTHERN & SoUTHWESTERN Raitway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Train DespaTcHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, Fresno, Cal. 7 

Uran Society oF ENGINEERS.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

WesTERN CaNnapA Rarttway Cius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WeEsTeRN Raitway Ciuzs.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

WeEsTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

hicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January 

July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 
Wednesday after Ist Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age Gazette, addressed 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Traffic Club, on April 12, on “Is the 
Railway Problem Insoluble?” 


Summer tourist passenger fares from Chicago and all points 
east to Colorado, Utah, and Yellowstone Park, have been ad- 
vanced $2.50 by all lines on each round-trip ticket, effective about 
June 1. The advance, though relatively smaller, follows the in- 
crease in regular interstate passenger fares, which was put into 
effect about a year ago. 


The Southern Railway is to have an agent in Buenos Aires, 
R. H. Ackerman, heretofore chief clerk in the South American 
agency at Chattanooga, having been named as Argentine agent. 
The company’s South American agency at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
will be glad to forward to Mr. Ackerman any requests for infor- 
mation in regard to Argentine markets. 


A continuation of the hearing before the lowa Railroad Com- 
mission on the application of the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion for a revision of baggage charges was held on April 5, at 
Des Moines, Iowa. The session was devoted to the presentation 
of testimony by the carriers. E. R. Reynolds, general baggage 
agent of the Chicago Great Western, was the chief witness of the 
railroads. 


The Southern Railway has established in the office of the 
general freight agent at Atlanta an “apprentice squad” composed 
of 11 men. Graduates of universities in the southern states are 
invited to join this squad, the pay for the first six months to be 
$40 a month. At the end of the six months the pay to those 
in the squad who have made satisfactory progress will be ad- 
vanced to $50. 


At the annual electicn of the Pittsburgh Association of Freight 
Traffic Agents held on March 19 at Pittsburgh, Pa., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
C. T. Phillips, traveling freight agent of the Union Pacific; 
vice-president, H. C. Mitchell, commercial agent of the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island; vice-president, J. L. Chapman, traveling 
freight agent of the Southern Pacific; secretary, F. G. Schultz, 
traveling freight agent of the New York Central; treasurer, 
A. R. McCormick, traveling freight agent of the Southern. 


J. C. Lincoln, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association, 
of New York City, has sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a protest against the diversity of freight classifications, 
in use by the railroads, and the inconvenience thereby caused to 
New York shippers. Mr. Lincoln proposes a consolidated classi- 
fication. He recognizes the difficulties of making a single uni- 
form classification for the whole country, but calls attention to 
what has already been accomplished in that direction, and sug- 
gests that the three existing classifications, the Official, the 
Southern and the Western, be consolidated into a single issue, 
the ratings in the different territories to be shown in parallel 
columns. This would not only facilitate matters for shippers, 
but would make more prominent the lack of uniformity, and 
thus tend to expedite the work of removing the existing 
differences. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in view of the pressing prob- 
lem of feeding the fighting nations of Europe, and the danger 
of additional scarcity of labor on farms, has taken action to pro- 
mote conservation of labor. Fealizing the labor shortage on 
farms in its territory, and the increasing difficulties the company 
has established a farm labor bureau and employment agency, 
working in conjunction with the traffic department. A list is 
being compiled giving the name of each farmer on or near the 
road, the distance of his farm from the station; the number of 
acres devoted to each crop, including cereals, forage, vegetables 
and fruits; the amount of farm labor needed for the kind of 
work offered, and the dates when needed and the rates of pay 
per day. The road will make a special fare as an inducement 
to city men who carinot serve their country at the front, but who 
desire to aid in the food branch of the service. 
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Lumbermen Object to Car Service Rules 


The special transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in session at the annual convention 
of the association at Chicago on April 4 and 5, sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the car service commission of the American 
Railway Association: 

“The car situation in lumber producing territory is extremely 
serious and measures adopted heretofore to effect relief have 
been unsuccessful. The present car service rules are ineffective 
from the standpoint of shippers: and also work hardship on 
carriers. The transportation committee at a meeting here to-day 
respectfully urges the pooling of freight equipment, which we 
believe the only effective solution.” 





Increases in Taxes and Advances in Rates 


W. D. Hines, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, addressed the Knife and Fork 
Club at Kansas City, Mo., on March 29. He said in part: 

“The farmers and merchants and manufacturers of the West 
have suffered greatly in the past year on account of the con- 
gestion which has interfered with the distribution of cars, and 
which has prevented the free movement of freight. To an im- 
portant extent that congestion has arisen from the fact that rail- 
roads on the Atlantic seaboard have not been able to incur the 
enormous cost of enlarging their terminal facilities so as to take 
care satisfactorily of all the loaded cars. Doubtless the question 
may occur to some of you, Why do the railroads talk so much 
about low rates? In every other field we find a tendency toward 
heavy increases in costs. Certainly the government makes no 
apologies for steadily increasing the taxes. It is a curious thing 
that the public accepts without a murmur the heaviest increases 
in taxes, and yet has shown, at least in the past, such a strong 
disposition to resist any increases in railroad rates.” 





Dissenting Opinion in Illinois Rate Case 


Walter A. Shaw, member of the Illinois State Public Utilities 
Commission, has made public his dissenting opinion in the five 
per cent freight rate case recently decided. He advocates a 
horizontal increase of five cents a ton in coal rates in order to 
maintain present rate adjustments, and to preserve trade rela- 
tions which have grown up at coal market centers. The ma- 
jority decision in the case allowed a maximum increase of five 
per cent in coal rates. Mr. Shaw’s statement reads in part as 
follows: 

“It appears that coal mines in Illinois are grouped for rate- 
making purposes, and that the largest set of groups is in the 
Springfield district, which is approximately 160 miles in length 
and 60 miles in width. The rates from all mines in any of the 
groups to the principal Illinois markets are identical, regardless 
of mileage. 

“It seems that, when the groups were established, the rates to 

Chicago and other principal consuming markets were fixed from 
the northern Illinois group as a controlling rate, and that the 
rates irom all other Illinois groups to the same destinations were 
made by adding certain arbitraries to the existing northern 
Illinois group rate. 
; “Prior to 1896 there existed great dissatisfaction as to rates 
for transmission of coal, and, as a result, the whole question was 
submitted to arbitration, resulting in what is known as the 
‘Faithorn award,’ made in the year 1896 after an extended 
investigation of all features of the coal mining and distribution 
industry. 

“Freight rates fixed in the Faithorn compromise took into 
consideration not only freight differentials, but also the cost 
of coal in the different districts, the thickness of the coal veins, 
the heating value of the several coals, and many other elements 
of production costs. ; 

“Interstate coal rates into Chicago now range from 57 cents 
for the northern Illinois group to $1.05 for the southern Illinois 
group. An increase of 5 per cent, therefore, makes the range 
of increase vary from 2.8 cents for northern Illinois coal to 
5% cents for southern Illinois coal. 

“In view of the fact that a large portion of the coal is handled 
in Chicago by brokers on margins of a few cents a ton, it is 
quite probable that a disturbance of present differentials would 
create new and drastic conditions in the competitive coal market.” 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until August 7 proposed in- 
creased rates filed by R. H. Countiss on dried or evaporated 
fruits and vegetables from California to eastern points. 


The commission has further suspended until October 14 an 
increased rate proposed by the Norfolk & Western on coke c.l. 
from the Pocahontas, Tug River and Clinch Valley districts to 
Lawrence, Ohio. 


The commission has further suspended until October 14 tariffs 
filed by the El Paso & Southwestern naming increased com- 
modity rates on coal in carloads from Dawson, N. M., to various 
destinations in the state of Texas. 


The commission has suspended from April 8 to August 6 the 
operation of provisions of a Missouri Pacific tariff providing 
for the cancellation of rates on cement, c.l., from Iola and other 
Kansas producing points to destinations on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul in South Dakota. 


The commission has suspended tariffs filed by the eastern 
railroads reducing the free time on coal shipments to tidewater, 


‘ which were to become effective on April 10. The Pennsylvania 


Retail Coal Merchants’ Association and the Anthracite Coal 
Operators’ Association have filed protests. with the commission. 


The commission has suspended until August 3 the operation 
of increased rates filed by the St. Louis-San Francisco on lum- 
ber in carloads from various points of origin in Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma and other cities to Thebes, Ill, Memphis, Tenn., and 
other destinations. Rates to Memphis are in some cases in- 
creased by as much as 5 cents per 100 pounds. 


The commission has voted not to suspend tariffs naming in- 
creased rates en bituminous coal from mines in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia,-Ohio and other states to Lake Erie ports for 
transshipment by vessel, which will become effective on April 
15 and later dates. Applications for suspension of local rates 
on bituminous coal from the mines to Buffalo, N. Y., and Buffalo 
rate points are still pending. 


The commission has further suspended until October 14 tariffs 
providing for the withdrawal of joint through rates on bitumin- 
ous coal from mines located on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Railway in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to various destina- 
tions on the -Erie, Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, New York Central, West Shore and Delaware & 
Hudson. 





Rates on Coal to Nashville, Tenn. 


Traffic Bureau of Nashville v. Louisville & Nashville. Opinion 
by Commissioner Clark: 

A rate on coal from western Kentucky mines on the Louisville 
& Nashville to Nashville, Tenn., increased from 80 cents to 90 
cents per ton on February 16, 1916, is found not justified, and a 
rate of 80 cents per ton is prescribed as maximum for the future. 
Reparation awarded. (43 I. C. C., 366.) 





Embargoes on Hay at New York 


New York Hay Exchange Company v. New York Central. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

Because of the accumulation of hay in its warehouse in the 
city of New York, N. Y., the New York Central has found it 
necessary for many years to declare embargoes from time to time 
to relieve the congestion. That method having proved unsatis- 
factory the defendant recently adopted a new system, whereby 
shippers are required to present permits issued by defendant’s 
agent in New York as a condition precedent to the acceptance 
of shipments. These permits are issued in the first instance to 
wholesale dealers in hay in New York, the number of permits 
which a dealer is entitled to receive depending upon the size 
of his business as indicated by his total receipts of hay during 
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three months selected by the defendant. Upon complaint alleg- 
ing that the practice in question is unreasonable and discrim- 
inatory, and that it gives an undue preference to certain shippers, 
2 ——— holds that the practice is unlawful. (43 I. C. C, 


Dairy Products 

National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern et al. Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

Prior to March 20, 1915, official classification lines transported 
dairy products in refrigerator cars, under ice if necessary, at 
first-class rates for dressed poultry, second-class rates for butter 
and eggs, and third-class rates for cheese, in any quantity. On 
that date separate charges in addition to the class rates then 
obtaining were made effective for “ice and salt furnished” on 
car lots of 15,000 Ib. or more, at the rate of $2.50 per ton of ice 
supplied, and at a charge for “refrigeration on less-than-carload 
shipments” of less than 15,000 Ib., of from 5 to 10 cents per 100 
Ib., varying with the amount of the applicable first-class rate 
of 100 lb. of load for which refrigerator car service, with or 
without ice, was furnished. The new charges were not sus- 
pended. The commissioner finds that the separately established 
charges of March 20, 1915, effected an increase in the aggregate 
rate; that the class rates prior to March 20, 1915, included com- 
pensation for the refrigeration and refrigerator car service now 
separately assessed; and that the propriety of the rates resulting 
in increased charges is not established of record. (43 I. C. C, 


392.) 


: —— 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Daniel L. Turner, acting chief engineer of the New York 
State Public Service Commission, First District, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer; salary $15,000 yearly. Alfred Craven, 
formerly chief engineer at a salary of $20,000 a year, is now 
consulting engineer, at $12,000. 


Ernest A. Stewart, examiner, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has resigned to open an office at Los Angeles, Cal., as 
transportation expert and traffic accountant. Mr. Stewart has 
been with the Interstate Commerce Commission since January, 
1913. Prior to that time he was president of the Merchants’ 
Traffic Association with office at Los Angeles; and before taking 
up work with that organization served in various capacities in 
the operating, accounting and traffic departments of the Chicago 
Great Western, the Mexican Central, the Southern Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast Lines. He will handle 
matters pertaining to transportation before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the public utilities and state railroad 
commissions, as well as the United States Shipping Board for 
carriers and shippers. 


COURT NEWS 


“Approach to Bridge” 


It is not easy to lay down an unfailing rule as to what is an 
approach to a bridge which the railroad company is obliged to 
maintain and what is not. The Minnesota Supreme Court holds 
that a public street, leading to a bridge on a 4 per cent grade, 
filled to its full width and at a height above abutting property, 
which permits the use of such property for ordinary business 
purposes: at street level, susceptible of all the uses of a public 
street, with sidewalk, curbing and other street improvements, is 
not an “approach to the bridge,” which the railroad company is 
forever bound to maintain and keep in surface repair—State v. 
Great Northern (Minn.), 161 N. W., 596. Decided February 
23, 1917. 





Collection of Freight Charges 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, holds that, though 
the carrier can, notwithstanding the usual clause of the bill of 
lading as to delivery to the consignee on payment of the freight, 
and regardless of the ownership of the goods, waive its lien and 
recover the freight charges from the consignor, where the carrier 
attempts to collect from the consignee, but through error col- 
lected only part of the amount due, and could thereafter have 
collected the balance from the consignee who owned the goods, 



















from other goods in its possession, it will be bound by its elec- 
tion to collect from the consignee and not permitted to sue the 
consignor for the balance—Yazoo & Mississippi Valley v. 
Zemurray, 238 Fed., 789. Decided January 16, 1916. Rehearing 
denied February 27, 1917. 





Pedestrians Crossing Railroad Bridge Held Trespassers 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that it is the established 
rule in that state that persons who use a railroad bridge for their 
own convenience are trespassers, and their status as such cannot 
be changed to that of licensees by the frequency and extent of 
such trespassing. A railroad bridge was without planking for 
foot passengers, and there was no place, except at the piers, where 
a pedestrian could stand and clear a passing train. Signs warned 
the public not to use the bridge. The court hoids that the com- 
pany could not be held to have acquiesced in the use of the bridge 
as a highway for pedestrians, and was not liable for the death of 
a person attempting to walk across it—McCoy v. Williamson & 
Pond Creek (Ky., 192 S. W. 45. Decided February 23, 1917.) 


Intoxicating Liquors—Prohibited Territory 


In a prosecution against a carrier for violating the Kentucky 
statute by transporting into territory where the sale was pro- 
hibited liquor which was not intended by the consignee for his 
personal and family use, the Kentucky Court of Appeals holds 
that, as the carrier is not liable unless the statement that the 
liquor was intended for personal and family use was false, the 
carrier cannot be convicted, though its agent believed the state- 
ment was false, and an instruction to the jury so declaring was 
improper. The carrier is liable only if the statement was false 
and it knew or was charged with knowledge of facts which would 
have informed a reasonably prudent person that the statement 
was false—Adams Express Co. v. Commonwealth (Ky.), 192 
S. W. 56. Decided February 27, 1917. 


Shipment “Freight Collect”—Liability of Consignor 


Lumber was delivered to a carrier under a bill of lading, nam- 
ing the consignee, and showing that the lumber was to be shipped 
“freight collect.” The carrier tendered the lumber to the con- 
signee, who refused to receive it or pay the freight charges after 
due notice. The consignor was within a reasonable time there- 
after notified of this refusal, but took no steps to pay the freight 
charges or take care of the lumber. The carrier in conformity 
with law sold the goods to enforce its lien for charges, and there 
was still a balance due, for which it sued the consignor. The 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals held that the consignor was liable 
for such balance, since the liability of the consignor with whom 
a contract of shipment is made for the freight charges provided 
for therein exists regardless of whether or not the consignee is 
the owner, and irrespective of the failure of the carrier to collect 
freight from the consignee.—Miiler & Vidor Lumber Co. v. Atch- 
ison, T. & S. F. Co. (Tex.), 192 S. W. 354. Decided January 12, 
1917. 





Stop, Look and Listen Rule—Louisiana 


In an action for personal injuries and the destruction of an 
automobile, it appeared that the plaintiff was driving along a 
road parallel to the defendant’s track; and, turning sharply at 
right angles into a crossing, he ran his car in front of a train; 
and the train could not be stopped. The automobile was in 
view of the engineman for a long distance; and he thought it 
would continue along the road. The necessary warnings were 
properly given, and he did what he could to avoid the accident. 
The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that “if a traveler fails to 
stop, look and listen before crossing a railroad track in the 
country, he is at fault; and he cannot recover damages because 
of a collision with a train on said track. It was the duty 
of plaintiff, before crossing the track, to have stopped, looked 
and listened, and where it is shown that the view was unob- 
structed and the accident occurred in the day-time, it is clear 
that the train was in plain view of plaintiff for a sufficient length 
of time before the accident to have allowed him to realize its 
presence, and to have avoided the danger. Even if the 
weeds had obstructed plaintiff's view, as he claims, his duty to 
stop, look and listen was the more incumbent upon him. , 
It is not possible for plaintiff to have taken the care which he 
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says he took on the day of the accident, and yet to have been 
struck by the train.” Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed, 
and judgment for the defendant was directed.—Perrin y. New 
Orleans Terminal (La.), 74 So., 160. Rehearing denied January 
15, 1917. 


Right to Eject Passenger—Damages 


In an action against the Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio, 
for wrongful ejection, both roads running trains out of the union 
station at Paducah, it appeared that the plaintiff held a ticket over 
the Illinois Central, but by misdirection of the joint employees of 
the roads, or of the employees of the wrong train, took passage on 
a Mobile & Ohio train. She was put down at a short distance from 
a town where ample accommodation for her comfort was provided 
and she could get a train on the proper road. The Kentucky 
Court of Appeals held that her ejection at that point was proper. 
As she did not suffer any personal injury or illness, she was not 
entitled to damages for mere fright or mental suffering. And as 
no time was lost and no additional expense was incurred, the 
damages, if any, should be confined to such a sum as would fairly 
compensate her for the inconvenience and discomfort which she 
suffered as the direct and proximate result of her ejection at an 
unsuitable place. Mobile & Ohio v. Dill (Ky.), 191 S. W., 80. 
Decided January 23, 1917. 





Ticket Agents’ Authority to Arrest Offenders 


In an action against a railroad company for false arrest and 
malicious prosecution it appeared that the plaintiff, with a friend, 
went to the defendant’s ticket office in Oklahoma City and bought 
tickets, giving as part payment a $20 bill. They then went to 
their hotel, and while dining there two policemen appeared at the 
hotel with one of the ticket agents. The agent went into the 
dining room and accused the plaintiff of passing a counterfeit 
$20 bill. The plaintiff protested that he did not know the bill was 
counterfeit, and gave another in its place. The agent then left, 
and soon after the police arrested the plaintiff for passing coun- 
terfcit money. He was afterwards released, on its being found 
that the bill, though somewhat unusual in appearance, was genu- 
ine. The Missouri Supreme Court holds that the railroad was 
not liable, the transaction between the railroad and the plaintiff 
having terminated before the arrest. A ticket agent, not ap- 
pointed to detect and arrest offenders, has no such authority, ex- 
cept that implied from his duty to receive good money for tickets 
sold; and when this is accomplished, such authority ends.— 
Sacks v. St. Louis & S. F. (Mo.), 192 S. W. 418. Decided Feb- 
ruary 2, 1917. 


Duty to Passengers Destined to Flag Stations 


In an action for damages to a man and his wife resulting from 
being carried past their destination, a flag station, and having 
to walk back, the Arkansas Supreme Court, citing several prior 
Arkansas cases on the point, holds that the purchase of a ticket 
from a station agent entitling a passenger to be carried to a 
flag station is not notice to the conductor that the passenger had 
such a ticket. But where railroad companies require passengers 
before entering the train to exhibit their tickets to men in charge 
of the particular train on which passengers intend to embark, 
this is notice to the conductor, and the railroad will be liable for 
carrying passengers beyond their destination because of the 
conductor’s failure to take up tickets and stop the train at the 
flag station. Where, however, the passenger is not required to 
thus exhibit his ticket, then the railroad has no notice of such 
ticket until it is exhibited to the man whose duty it is to lift 
or check the tickets. In the present case the evidence showed 
that passengers were supposed to show their tickets when get- 
ting on at ticket stations, and the railroad was held liable. The 
plaintiffs had to walk back about 4 miles to their destination. 
The jury awarded the man, who had carried two large suit cases, 
$25, and his wife, who had testified that the walk caused her to 
be sick in bed for a week, $200. On appeal, the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court held that the $25 to the man was ample, and re- 
duced the damages to his wife to $100. The court said that “the 
jurors in such cases should not, indulge in speculations and award 
imaginary damages, but should assess the amount at what they 
believe under the evidence to be actual compensation for the in- 
juries sustained.”—Rock Island v. Blundell (Ark.), 191 S. W., 
940. Decided January 22, 1917. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


M. E. Moody, assistant auditor and claim agent of the Inter- 
state Railroad, has been appointed auditor with office at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., vice F. L. Lilley resigned. 


L. D. Lacy, chief clerk to the controller of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, at Richmond, Va., has been appointed auditor of passenger 
traffic, with headquarters at Richmond, succeeding I. D. Briggs, 
Jr., deceased. 


William Hepburn Bremner, general solicitor for the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis, at Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected acting 
president, succeeding E. L. Brown, resigned on account of con- 
tinued ill health. 


Ben L. Allen, who has been appointed superintendent and treas- 
urer of the Colorado, Kansas & Oklahoma, with office at Scott 
City, Kan., as announced in these columns on March 23, was 
born at Oregon, Mo., on March 19, 1871. In March, 1889, he 
entered railway service as a rodman on the Rio Grande Southern. 
From January, 1892, to January, 1896, he was county surveyor 
for Logan county, Kan., and spent the following three years in 
the employ of various small lines in Colorado as instrument- 
man and resident engineer. From 1901 to 1907 he was with the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, first as resident engineer and then as 
locating engineer at various points along the line in Oklahoma 
and Texas. In 1908 he was again elected county surveyor of 
Logan county, Kan., and in 1910 was appointed chief engineer 
of the Colorado, Kansas & Oklahoma, which position he con- 
tinued to fill up to the time of his appointment, as noted above. 
He succeeds F. S. Yantis, assigned to other duties. 


Operating 


The position of G. H. Gilmer, assistant superintendent at 
Stonega, Va., of the Interstate Railroad, has been abolished. 


D. R. Crowley has been appointed terminal trainmaster of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


G. H. Westcott, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Copper Range at Houghton, Mich., has been appointed also car 
accountant. 


F, R. Kennedy has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Sapulpa, Okla., 
succeeding O. G. Cox, assigned to other duties. 


W. S. Campbell has been appointed manager and chief engineer 
of the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad with office at 
Louisville, Ky., vice J. H. Rightmeyer, resigned. 


M. A. Welsh has been appointed superintendent of the Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern at Waterloo, Iowa, succeeding O. S. 
Lamb, resigned to accept service with another company. 


George A. Dennis has been appointed manager of the Nickel 
Plate-Lackawanna Dairy Line, with office at Chicago, IIl., suc- 
ceeding H. H. Brigham, resigned to go into other business. 


W. Tansley, assistant superintendent of the Canadian Pacific 
at London, Ont., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Laurentian division, with office at Montreal, Que., in place of 
H. J. Humphrey, transferred. 


C. H. Buford, engineer of track elevation on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Sioux City and Dakota division. 
‘with headquarters at Sioux City. Ia. 


C. L. Harris, assistant superintendent of the Canadian North- 
ern lines east of Port Arthur at Rosedale, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Toronto district, with jurisdiction 
over Rideau, Trenton, Muskoka and Orillia subdivisions and To- 
ronto terminals with headquarters at Rosedale. John Irwin, 
superintendent at Trenton, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Toronto district, with jurisdiction over Picton, Maynooth, 
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Irondale, Tweed and Brockville subdivisions, with headquarters at 
Trenton. 


Victor Wierman, superintendent of the Trenton division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been transferred to the office of 
the general superintendent oj the New Jersey division at New 
York City; E. J. Cleave, superintendent of the Cresson division, 
at Cresson, Pa., has been appointed superintendent of the Tren- 
ton division, with headquarters at Trenton, N. J., to succeed Mr. 
Wierman; F. W. Smith, Jr., assistant superintendent of the New 
York division, has been appojpted superintendent of the Cresson 
division; J. M. Henry, assistait superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
division, has been appointed @sistant superintendent of the New 
York division; and J. B. H@tchinson, Jr., division engineer of 
the Pittsburgh division, hasbeen appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the same division§ ‘Effective April 15. 


W. M. Haver, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Wheeling division of the Baltimore & Ohio with office at Wheel- 
ing W. Va., has already been announced in these columns, was 
born at Willoughby, 
Ohio, on Dec. 5, 1866, 
and was educated in the 
public schools and high 
schools of Collinwood 
and Collamer, Ohio. He 
began railway work in 
December, 1886, as a lo- 
comotive fireman on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and was pro- 
moted to locomotive en- 
gineman in 1890. He 
subsequently served on 
the Lehigh Valley, the 
Illinois Central and the 
Louisville & Nashville in 
the same capacity. In 
November, 1901, he went 
to the Baltimore & Ohio 
as an engineman and for 
a while was employed on 
special air brake work. 
In September, 1910, he was promoted to assistant road foreman 
of engines at New Martinsville, W. Va., and soon afterwards 
was appointed assistant trainmaster of the Newark division. On 
Sept. 20, 1913, he was appointed trainmaster of the Monongah 
division, and in January, 1915, he was made supervisor of freight 
transportation at Baltimore, Md. He subsequently served as 
terminal trainmaster at Wheeling, and on Jan. 10, 1917, was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at Pittsburgh, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as superintendent of the 
same road as above noted. 





W. M. Haver 


Traffic 


A. D. Phillips, general eastern agent of the Western Maryland 
at New York, has resigned to become traffic manager of the Fisk 
Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


H. L. Peters, soliciting freight agent of the Georgia Southern 
& Florida at Tampa, Fla., has been appointed commercial agent, 
with office at Valdosta, Ga., vice D. W. Agnew, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


George E. Schnitzer has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office 
at Little Rock, Ark., vice J. E. Johanson, general freight agent, 
resigned to accept other service. 


H. H. ‘Brigham, general manager of the Nickel Plate-Lacka- 
wanna Dairy Line, with office at Chicago, Ill. has resigned to 
give all his attention in future to his duties as president of 
the North American Car Company and the Atlantic Seaboard 
Dispatch. 


W. E. Creamer, westbound agent of the Wabash at Kansas 
City, Mo.,’has been promoted to division freight and passenger 
agent, with office at Des Moines, Iowa, succeeding A. A. 
McKowen, transferred to other duties. L. C. Hodkins, traveling 
freight agent at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Mr. Creamer. 


C. P. Fegan, district passenger and ticket agent of the Texas & 
Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has resigned to enter military service in 
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the quartermaster’s department. 
passenger agent at Dallas by Clarence Jones, now city passenger 
and ticket agent with the title of acting district passenger and 
ticket agent. 


He will be succeeded as district 


B. M. Scott has been appointed general agent of the traffic 
department of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with office at Long 
Beach, Cal.; Howard Truslow, passenger and freight agent at 
Santa Barbara, has been appointed commercial agent at Santa 
Barbara, and J. J. Tavis, city passenger and freight agent at 


Santa Ana, Cal., has been appointed commercial agent at Santa 
Ana. 


John F. Sullivan, traveling passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of these lines, with office at Houston, Texas, 
was announced in these 
columns two weeks ago, 
was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 27, 1879. 
After leaving high school 
he entered railway serv- 
ice with the Texas & 
New Orleans as a clerk 
and stenographer in the 
\ superintendent’s office at 
Houston, Texas, in Au- 
gust, 1899. In March, 
1910 he was appointed 
ticket agent of the Lou- 
isiana Western at Lake 
Charles, La., and on 
July 1, 1903, was ad- 
vanced to city passenger 
and ticket agent of the 
Southern Pacific, Texas 
lines at Houston. From 
April, 1908, to October, 
1910, he was traveling 
passenger agent for the Louisiana & Northern at Houston, and 
was then appointed traveling passenger agent for all the South- 
ern Pacific lines in Texas with the same headquarters, which 
latter position he continued to hold until April 1, 1917, when 
his present appointment as assistant general passenger agent be- 
came effective. He succeeds John T. Monroe, promoted. 





J. F. Sullivan 


Joseph Hellen, whose appointment as general passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific, Texas Lines, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Tex., was announced in these columns two weeks ago, was 
born at Mobile, Ala., 
June 1, 1866. He first 
entered railway service 
with the Mobile & Ohio 
as a clerk in the pur- 
chasing department in 
March, 1886, and the fol- 
lowing year went to the 
Southern Pacific as a 
clerk in the auditor’s of- 
fice at New Orelans, La. 
In October, 1894, he was 
appointed chief clerk of 
passenger accounts in 
this same office and in 
September, 1896, became 
chief clerk of the passen- 
ger department of this 
company’s Texas lines at 
Houston. From June, 
1903, to February, 1906, 
he was assistant general 
passenger agent with the 
same headquarters, being then appointed general passenger agent 
of the Texas & New Orleans. On January, 1912, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger agent of all Southern Pa- 
cific lines in Texas and held this position until January 1, 1916, 
when he was advanced to general passenger agent of this com- 
pany’s lines in Louisiana, with headquarters at New Orleans. 
He now becomes general passenger agent of the Southern Pa- 
cific lines in Texas, succeeding J. H. R. Parsons, promoted. 





J. Hellen 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock 


P. E. Bast, fuel. inspector of the Delaware & Hudson at 
Colonie, N. Y., has been appointed fuel agent, with office at 
Albany, N. Y. 


Daniel Preston Kellogg has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power for the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Cal., as announced in these columns two weeks ago. 
He was born at Alliance, 
Ohio, April 17, 1869. In 
June, 1889, he entered 
railway service as a ma- 
chinist’s apprentice with 
the Missouri Pacific in 
Kansas. During 1892 he 
was engaged in installing 
machinery in contract 
shops in Utah and the 
following year was ap- 
pointed roundhouse fore- 
man for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul in 
Wisconsin. From 1896 
to 1897 and during part 
of 1898 he was assistant 
general foreman of the 
Duluth & Iron Range at 
Two Harbors, Minn., be- 
ing then appointed air 
brake inspector for the 
Southern Pacific at Oak- 
land, Cal. In the latter part of 1898 he was promoted to general 
foreman of locomotives for this same company, and in 1904 was 
transferred to Bakersfield, Cal., with the title of master mechanic. 
From 1906 to 1910 he was master mechanic at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and he was then advanced to superintendent of shops with the 
same headquarters, which latter position he continued to fill up 
to March 1, 1917, when his present appointment as noted above 
became effective. 





D. P. Kellogg 


C. C. Cook, whose appointment as district engineer maintenance 
of way, of the West Virginia district of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va., has already been 
announced in these col- 
umns, entered the service 
of the Baltimore & Ohio 
on May 9, 1900, in the 
engineering department 
as a chainman at Graf- 
ton, W. Va. He subse- 
quently served as level- 
man and transitman until 
June, 1903, and then as 
assistant resident engi- 
neer and field engineer 
en construction and sur- 
veys at Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore. From De- 
cember, 1905, to August, 
1909, he was chief drafts- 
man on surveys, in the 
chief engineer’s depart- 
ment at Baltimore and 
at Morgantown, W. Va., 
and then was assistant 
engineer maintenance of 
way at Cincinnati, Ohio, until September, 1910, when he was 
transferred in the same capacity to Baltimore, Md. In Novem- 
ber, 1911, he was appointed division engineer, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and in May, 1913, was transferred in the same capacity to 
Pittsburgh, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as district engineer maintenance of way of the 
West Virginia district of the same road, as above noted. 





Cc. C. Cook 


H. S. Russell, division engineer of the Middle division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa., has been appointed 
division engineer of the Pittsburgh division; C. E. Brinser, di- 
vision engineer of the Monongahela division, has been appointed 
division engineer of the Middle division; T., J. Skillman, division 
engineer of the Camden Terminal and the West Jersey & Sea- 
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shore Railroad, has been appointed division engineer of the 
Monongahela division; D. T. Easby, division engineer of the 
Allegheny division, has been transferred to the position of divi- 
sion engineer of the Camden Terminal and West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad; and J. O. Hackenberg, supervisor of the Pitts- 
burgh division at East Liberty, Pa., has been promoted to di- 
vision engineer of the Allegheny division. Effective April 15. 


H. H. Harsh, division engineer maintenance of way, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Garrett, Ind., has been appointed division 
engineer with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. C. Cunningham, roadmaster of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Liberal, Kan., has been appointed division engineer, 
with office at Dalhart, Tex., succeeding A. J. Wise, resigned. 


J. H. Charlton, formerly assistant engineer of the Virginian, 
has been appointed chief engineer of the Boyne City, Gaylord & 
Alpena, with headquarters at Boyne City, Mich., succeeding M. G. 
Gates, resigned. 


C. F. Burrell, engineer and roadmaster of the Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal Railroad at Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way, and James McDonald has been 
appointed roadmaster. The office of engineer and roadmaste 
has been abolished. 


_ Purchasing 


Don B. Sebastian, fuel agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, has resigned to become associated with the Bickett Coal 
& Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sebastian will be elected 
a vice-president of the company at its next annual meeting. 


‘Frank S. Austin, who has been appointed general storekeeper 
of the Boston & Albany, with headquarters at West Springfield, 
Mass., as has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on November 6, 1886, at Lynn, Mass. He attended Ingalls 
Grammar School, also the English High School of his native 
city and graduated from Dartmouth College in 1909. The 
same year he began railway work with the Boston & Albany, and 
has been in the continuous service of that road ever since. He 
served as assistant to the supervisor of track at Pittsfield, Mass., 
until 1911, and then for two years in the same capacity at Spring- 
field. In 1913 he was appointed supervisor of track at Worcester, 
and three years later became supervisor of track at Boston, 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
general storekeeper of the same road, as above noted. 


OBITUARY 
Holman D. Waldron, for the past six years general passenger 
agent of the Maine Central, with headquarters at Portland, Me., 
died on April 9. He was born in June, 1857, at Portland, and 
began work in 1877 as telegraph operator and ticket agent with 


the Maine Central, and had been in the continuous service of 
that road up to the time of his death. 


Erastus Young, formerly general auditor of the Union Pacific 
System under the Harriman regime, died at his home in Omaha, 
Neb., April 4, after a brief illness, age 77 years. He was born 
in Rockland county, N. Y., June 17, 1839, and received his edu- 
cation at the Williston Seminary at East Hampton, Mass. On 
April 1, 1870, he entered railway service as a cashier and gen- 
eral accountant for the New Orleans, Mobile & Chattanooga. 
In 1872 he was appointed auditor for this road and in 1876 be- 
came auditor for the St. Louis & Southeastern with office at St. 
Louis, Mo. He was auditor for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe during 1880 and in 1881 assumed the same position with the 
New York & New England. From July, 1883 to January 1, 1898 
he was auditor of the Union Pacific and in February, 1898 was 
promoted to general auditor for the entire system. In January, 
1902 he also became general auditor of the Southern Pacific 
system, together with the Chicago & Alton and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, maintaining headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 
He was a member of the general committee of 25 and the sub- 
committee of seven members of the American Association of 

Railway Accounting Officers, which prepared the system of rail- 
way accounts adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and he also prepared the classification of accounts adopted by 
the commission. He retired from active railway work on Janu- 
ary 1, 1910. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLrnols, reported in last week’s is- 
sue as inquiring for locomotives, has ordered 7 Santa Fe type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


_ THE Uran Raltroap, now operated by the Denver & Rio 
Grande, will shortly become an independent property, at which 
time it will come into the market for four Mallet type locomotives. 


Tue Et Paso & SouTHWESTERN has ordered 5 Mikado loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. These en- 
gines will have 29 by 30-in. cylinders, a total weight in working 
order of 321,000 lb., and will be equipped with superheaters. 


THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RarLways have ordered 30 
Mikado, 10 Pacific and 10 Santa Fe type locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. The Mikado locomotives will 
have 27 by 30-in. cylinders, and a total weight in working order 
of 288,000 lb. The Pacific type engines will have 23% by 28-in. 
cylinders, and will weigh 248,000 lb. The Santa Fe type loco- 
motives will have 26 by 32-in. cylinders and a weight of 320,000 
Ib. All 50 locomotives will be equipped with superheaters. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue LenicH PortLAND CEMENT Company is reported in the 
market for 50 gondola cars. 


THe Catumet & Hecta Mining Company has ordered 50 
40-ton rock cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance has revived its inquiry for 50 
gondola, 25 box and 25 flat cars. It will also build 10 refrig- 
erator cars in its own shops. 


Tue INDIAN ReFininc Company, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of March 30 as being in the market for 75 tank cars, 
has ordered 9 6,000-gal. capacity tank cars from the Chicago 
Steel Car Company, and 15 6,000-gal. capacity and 60 8,000-gal. 
capacity tank cars from the Standard Car Construction Company. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RartroAp has ordered 150 tons of steel 
from L. F. Shoemaker & Co. 


Tue Cuicaco Great WESTERN has ordered 154 tons of bridge 
spans and beams from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 700 tons of steel from 
L. F. Shoemaker & Co. and 800 tons from other companies for 
a grade crossing elimination problem. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue AtLantic Coast LINE is reported as about to enter the 
market for about 25 machine tools. 





TRACK SPECIALTIES 


Tue ILtmnois CENTRAL has just placed an order with the 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl., for 25,000 tons of 
tie plates. Delivery is to be extended over 18 months, beginning 
July 1, 1917. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Lines WEST or PiTTsBURGH have awarded 
a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the 
designing and building of a reinforced concrete, three-track 
automatic electric locomotive coaling plant, and also a reinforced 
concrete “RandS” gravity sand plant, which will be built at the 
new terminal now under construction at Akron, Ohio. 
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Supply Trade News 


Railway Construction 
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Henry Schoonmaker, secretary of the American Bridge Com- 
pany, with which he had been connected since its formation, died 
from pneumonia April 9, in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 61 years. 


H. F. Bigler, Jr., has been transferred to the railway depart- 
ment of the A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and from 
now on will devote all of his time to railway work, assisting S. P. 
Broome. 


H. S. Mikesell, assistant manager, mining department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has resigned to become vice- 
president and treasurer of Mikesell Brothers, Chicago, Ill, man- 
ufacturers of asbestos listing, packings and brake linings. 


Carlile P. Winslow, assistant to the director of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has been 
appointed director to succeed Howard F. Weiss, who resigned 
on April 1 to become connected with a commercial engineering 
firm at Madison, Wis. 


George C. Fisk, formerly and for many years president of the 
Wason Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, Mass., died at 
his home in Springfield on April 6, at the age of 86. Mr. Fisk 
began work for the Wason Manufacturing Company about 1852 
as bookkeeper, and became president in 1870. This company was 
absorbed in 1907 by the J. G. Brill Company, of Philadelphia. 


J. W. Kelker, whose appointment to the position of Mechan- 
ical engineer of the Pilliod Company was announced in last 
week’s issue, was born October 12, 1882, at Denver, Col. He 
was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, 
and entered railroad 
service August 24, 1898, 
as a messenger to the 
superintendent of motive 
power of the Denver & 
Rio Grande at Denver. 
On December 4, 1899, he 
was made a machinist 
and drafting apprentice 
in the locomotive depart- 
ment, serving until Feb- 
ruary 16, 1903, at which 
time he left railroad 
service to enter the 
employ of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Com- 
pany, at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
as locomotive draftsman. 
On July 7, 1907, he was 
transferred to the gen- 
eral drawing room at 
Schenectady as assistant engineer, and it is this position he 
leaves to take up his new duties as mechanical engineer of the 
Pilliod Company. 





J. W. Kelker 





New Steel Corporation Unfilled Tonnage Record 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration on March 31 totaled 11,711,644 tons, which is a new 
high record, and represents an increase of 134,947 tons over 
“business on the company’s books at the close of February. 
March 31, 1916, unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation were 
9,331,000 tons, and two years ago 4,255,749 tons. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Arm Brake EqguipMENT.—The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany has recently issued special publication No. 9021, on “Extra 
Quality Pipe Fittings for Railroad Air Brake Service.” This is 
a high grade, carefully prepared booklet, which emphasizes the 
better air brake service and saving of money made possible to 
railroads by the use of reliable pipe fittings in all air brake work 
on locomotives and cars. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company will build 
about 24 miles of second track between Litchfield, Ill., and Vir- 
den during the present year at an approximate cost of $375,000. 
The work will be done by company forces. 


GreeN Bay & Eastern.—A certificate of public convenience 
and necessity has been granted this company by the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin to construct a line from Green Bay 
through Shirley, Lark, Wayside, Menchelville, Kellnerville, 
Manitowoc, Silver Lake, English Lake, St. Nazianz, School Hill, 
Mission House, Howard’s Grove and Sheboygan, a distance of 
about 80 miles. Surveys have already been completed, and con- 
tracts for grading are expected to be let in the near future. 


MANNING, MANDAN & Frepa.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a steam road connecting the North Dakota 
towns of Manning, Emerson, Marshall, Center, Mandan, St. 
Anthony and Freda, a distance of about 136 miles. The plans 
provide for junctions with the Northern Pacific at Mandan, and 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Freda and also 
with a possible spur across the new bridge at Bismarck to con- 
nect with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie at that 
point. No contracts have as yet been awarded. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has authorized the build- 
ing of a branch line between Cowiche, Wash., and Tieton City, 
a distance of 6% miles. The cost is estimated at $224,271. 


OrLEANS-KENNER Exectric.—An officer writes regarding the 
report that an extension is to be built from Kenner, La., west to 
Rost, about 6 miles, that the work will not be carried out for 
several months. 


PANHANDLE & WESTERN.—This company has been granted a 
charter to construct a new steam railroad through Texas and 
Cimarron counties, Okla., to Mineral, a distance of about 100 
miles. The project is still in preliminary stages. 


Suip CHANNEL TRANSPORTATION COMPANY (ELEcTRIC).—This 
company has been organized to build a standard gage interurban 
from Houston, Tex., to the Goose creek oil fields, a distance of 
about 29 miles. Plans are as yet in a preliminary stage, but 
work is expected to be pushed forward rapidly as soon as some 
difficulties have been overcome with regard to right of way. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—Contracts were let recently in six sec- 
tions of from 5.8 miles to 18 miles each in length, for grading 
for double track on 71.5 miles between Charlotte, N. C. and Mt. 
Zion, S. C. This is the only part of the line not already in serv- 
ice as double track or under construction between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., 649 miles. Double track is now in serv- 
ice on 477.5 miles and construction is under way on 100 miles and 
soon will be started on the remaining 71.5 miles. 


TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO.—This company has sur- 
veys made for a branch line to be built from Swastika, Ont., to 
Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Camp, six miles. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


BEaRDSTOWN, Itt.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will 
make an expenditure of $150,000 during the next few months to 
improve its terminal facilities at this point. Among the improve- 
ments contemplated are extensions to the present roundhouse, 
a few minor shop buildings and additional track facilities. The 
work will be done by company forces. 


De Lanp, Fra.—The Atlantic Coast Line will buiid a new 
brick and stucco passenger station at De Land. The plans for 
this improvement have not yet been approved. 


Haz.eton, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad will build a freight 
station at Hazleton. It is to be one story high 37 ft. by 100 
ft., and will have concrete foundations, brick walls, concrete 
floor, steel rolling doors and built-up roof. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Pennsylvania Railroad will 
build a combined freight house and office building at New Bruns- 
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wick. The freight station is to be one story high, 40 ft. by 
260 ft.; it will have concrete foundations and brick walls. A 
second story 40 ft. by 49 ft. is to be built at one end of the freight 
station for office use. 


New YorkK.—The New York Public Service Commission, 
First District, has approved the plans and specifications for the 
new station for the Putnam division of the New York Central, 
to be built jointly by the New York Central and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. The station is to be built at a point 
west of Sedgwick avenue, between One hundred and sixty-first 
and One hundred and sixty-second streets in the borough of the 
Bronx, and will cost $32,067. 


NortH WuiteE Prains, N. Y.—The New York Central has 
given a contract to G, L. Beebe, Utica, N. Y., to build a five-stall 
brick roundhouse with machine shop at one end. The stalls will 
be 90 ft. long; the machine shop will be 12 ft. wide in front and 
56 ft. wide in the rear, and 62 ft. long. 


PHILADELPHIA, PAa.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has given a 
contract to F. A. Havens, Philadelphia, to build a passenger 
station, also platforms and shelters, at Chelton avenue, on the 
Chestnut Hill branch. 


Provo, Uran.—The Utah Railway will spend about $75,000 at 
this point within the next few months for a steel water tank, a 
four-stall enginehouse, a cinder pit, a 200-ton coal bin and a 
100-ft. turnable. 


Roanoke, VA.—The Norfolk & Western has given a contract 
to John P. Pettyjohn & Co. for building the following facili- 
ties at Roanoke: A brick and steel freight house, 740 ft. by 50 
ft. one story high; a brick freight office building, 140 ft. by 
50 ft. one main story with basement .floor; two covered transfer 
platforms, 18 ft by 800 ft., and two 18 ft. by 350 ft. The build- 
ings will be of semi-fireproof construction. Additional storage 
tracks, paved driveways, with sheds over the team and track 
delivery sides, will also be provided. 


Rockaway Park, N. Y.—The Long Island Railroad has given 
a contract to the Frank J. Felgenhauer Company for building 
a new station at Rockaway Park. 


StarBuCK, WasH.—Plans outlined by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific, provide for the filling of four-pile 
trestles between this point and Pendleton. This work will be 
done during the summer: by company forces. About 540,000 
cu. yd. of earth will be required. ; 


Timmins, Ont.—Bids may be asked for at an early date by the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, for improvements to provide 
additional passenger and freight facilities at Timmins. Plans 
for this work have not yet been completed. 


Worcester, Mass.The New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
building a one span deck girder. bridge 80 ft. 6 in. long to carry 
single track over Cambridge street, Worcester. The railroad 
company will carry out the foundation work and the American 
Bridge Company, New York, will fabricate and erect the steel 
superstructure. 


JAPANESE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONERS.—Ac- 
cording to the London and China Telegraph, the Japanese govern- 
ment has decided to create the office of Commercial and Industrial 
Commissioners in the Foreign Office. These commissioners will 
be stationed at various important cities and towns in foreign 
countries and engage in investigations mainly into commercial 
and industrial conditions in the countries where they are sta- 
tioned, with a view to furnishing Japanese commercial and indus- 
trial circles with knowledge and information concerning com- 
merce and industry, making tours of inspection to various dis- 
tricts in case of necessity. To begin with, five commissioners 
will be appointed with the opening of the new fiscal year, com- 
mencing April, 1917, and will be stationed at London, New York, 
Shanghai, in South America and in the South Sea Islands. The 
commissioners will be appointed from among able men in com- 
mercial and industrial circles, as their function is purely com- 
mercial and industrial, having no connection with diplomatic or 
political affairs. The former commercial commissioners had been 
attached to the Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 
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Railway Financial News 


— 


Erir.—At this company’s annual meeting a resolution was pre- 
sented to the effect that as dividends have been earned on 
the preferred stock for several years past, the directors be 
requested to declare within 30 days dividends on both pre- 
ferred issues in such proportions as are warranted, provided 
the same shall have been earned. The management’s proxies 
were not voted for or against the resolution, but President 
Underwood promised to lay it before the board at the meeting 
scheduled for April 23. B. A. Eckhart was elected a director 
to succeed George W. Perkins. 





New York CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the New 
York Public Service Commission for authority to issue $10,- 
000,000 refunding and improvement mortgage bonds to bear 
4% per cent interest, and to be disposed of at not less than 
93% net to the company. These bonds are to be issued under 
the company’s large blanket mortgage executed early in 1914 
for the refunding of existing debt as it matures, and to pro- 
vide for all future bond issues for improvements and ac- 
quisitions. 

The New York State Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, Second district, has sustained a decision of Supreme 
Court Justice Morschauser, dismissing the suit brought by 
Clarence H. Venner for an injunction to restrain the merger 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern and nine other subsidiary concerns into 
the present New York Central Railroad Company. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Government has 
brought suit in the United States District Court at Hartford 
to recover $101,992 because of non-payment of certain portions 
of the road’s federal income tax for the years 1910, 1911 and 
1912. 


PerE MarQuette.—Organization of the new company, the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company, was completed at a meeting in 
New York April 11, and E. N. Brown, formerly president of 
the National Railways of Mexico, was elected chairman. Frank 
H. Alfred, of Detroit, general manager for the receivers, was 
made president and general manager. John L. Cramer, of 
Detroit, is secretary and treasuren; E. M. Hebert, of New 
York, assistant secretary; W. E. Martin, of New York, assist- 
ant treasurer, and C. S. Sikes, of Detroit, general auditor. The 
new company took over the affairs of the road as of April’ 1. 
The directors are E. N. Brown, L. F. Loree, William H. 
Porter, Franklin Q. Brown, Beekman Winthrop, Frederick 
Strauss, Charles D. Lithgow, Frank H. Alfred, S. T. Crapo, 
F. W. Stevens, John A. Spoor, Francis R. Hart, Robert 
Windsor, Eugene V. R. Thayer and John W. Steadman. 


PiTTsBuRGH, CINCINNATI, CHicaco & St. Louis.—At the first 
annual meeting of the recently formed Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, the following directors were 
elected: For term ending. April, 1918—G. L. Peck, W. H. 
Barnes, Samuel S. Dennis, A. M. Schoyer, W. H. Lee. Term 
ending April, 1919—J. D. Oliver, John P. Green, C. Stuart 
Patterson, J. J. Turner, Effingham B. Morris. Term ending 
April, 1920—D. T. McCabe, W. S. Rowe, T. DeW. Cuyler, 
Samuel Rea, Edward B. Taylor. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—No bid was offered for this road at the 
second attempt to sell it at auction. The upset price fixed by 
the federal court was $700,000, having been reduced to this 
figure from $1,350,000. A third attempt will be made to sell 
the property on May 3, at Nashville. 


Use or Aucer Bits 1N Cuite—The only use to which steel 
auger bits for hard woods are put in this section is to bore holes 
in railway ties. The railways still use the English system of us- 
ing screw spikes to fasten down the rails, instead of the driven 
spikes used on American railways. The use of very hard woods 
makes the use of the best possible augers advisable—Commerce 
Report. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
To the Stockholders of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submit herewith their report of the operations 
and affairs of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company for the 
year ending December 31, 1916. 
Average number of miles operated, 8,107.82. 
OpERATING REVENUES: 








des cegiveminaR eheseweeneevne $65,380,164.97 
ee nd co eae Kane seek shee 22,329,509.32 
GN nS cae weee cs oteraexees 7,968,126.38 
OS Se St er ee ee ee 2,301,043.03 
to OUTRTTECROTT TTT eee Te $97,978,843.70 
OpeRATING Expenses (66.46 per cent. of Operating Revenues) 65,120,827.01 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations............... $32,858,016.69 
Rartway Tax Accruats (5.12 per cent. of Op 
GURM TROUIIEES |v bcesveesvcecieccercrees $5,016,527.44 
UncoLtectiste Rarrway REVENUES .......... 5,758.60 
————_——_ 5,022,286.04 
SE DN oa soon 0 oc k60 ec aeeanae ees $27,835,730.65 
NoONOPERATING INCOME: 
I og cased: dcmbe ee Obdie enaene'eans $676,106.88 
ESSELTE EPCOT 1,547,632.00 
Income from Funded Securities............ 6,032.63 
Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- 
counts, and Other Items...............++. 729,401.91 
Total Nomagerationg TGS) co.cc ccc cccccwecccccceseve 2,959,173.42 
EE Ee ee ee ey Te es $30,794,904.07 
» DepucTiIons FROM Gross INCOME: 
I I, odd one 10000 6h666.00.26.0:068 $925,225.86 
DSN GR TOON TE cc ceccccciccedeese 9,368,308.82 
ne Qe err re errr rr 132,445.03 
Total Deductions from Gross Income................. 10,425,979.71 
EES OEE OT OOOO TEE SET TOT Ce $20,368,924.36 
Disposition oF Net INcoME: 
MIEN, ona wae snes J edeinweeesea pees te $199,574.82 
Dividends— 
ee GE. NIG IOS 656.066 Secs ovecccess 1,791,600.00 
Fe ee CIEE wari wncnndocntoeswe 9,108,015.00 
es INOS: a wie 660.604 a 007 eect vesonnenens 11,099,189.82 
een Dees Gat i MO i a5 on 0 hoo encesentceevces $ 9,269,734.54 
The operating results as compared with the preceding calendar year were 
as follows: ; 
ee, Dawes TetehGOS. « «<0 oc cc cdscsieccscscesencs $10,865,936.20 
Passenger Revenue increased .......cccccccccscesscces 1,793,110.49 
Other Transportation Revenue increased..............0. 1,097 ,463.50 
Incidental Revenue increased .......ccccccccccccccccce 467,886.35 
Total Operating Revenues increased ...........++0+- $14,224,396.54 
Operating Expenses increased .......-.. 00s se eeeeeeeees 8,058,251.93 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations increased...... $ 6,166,144.61 
Railway Tax Accruals inreased........... »584.34 
Uncollectitle Railway Revenues decreased. 9,402.98 
= 430,181.36 
Railway Operating Income increased................. $ 5,735,963.25 





Of the Operating Expenses for the current year $38,624,721.42, or 59.31 
per cent., was paid employes for Labor, as compared with $33,252,631.57, 
or 58.27 per cent., paid during the preceding calendar year. The increase 
of $5,372,089.85 in the amount paid is accounted for as follows: 

Increase account more time worked................. $3,609,456.07 
Increase account higher rates of compensation........ 1,762,633.78 


$5,372,089.85 
MILES OF RAILROAD 


The total number of miles of railroad owned December 31, 


CO ace Lo dedi mc mur esccewe ones weaned eae Rede caeee 7,946.13 miles 
In addition to which the company operated: 
THrouGm OwnersHIP OF Entire CapitaL STOCK 
Wolf River Valley Railway (Junction east of Elton to 
CEE. ORME Sogad adie puiescedeAemadsd edd ctiesewee ee.” 
Unper Lease— 
De Pue, Ladd & Eastern Railroad (Ladd to 
Eee ER Pee eee re 3.25 miles 
Belle Fourche Valley Railway (Belle Fourche 
PE MS. ase eledvencseccasegaaee Saas = 
James River Valley and North Western Railway 
(Hient te Gettyanure, S. Da) oo. ccccccssecece 39.55 * 
Macoupin County Extension Railway (Benld to 
NES ESP Pree rT 4.36 “ 
Iowa Southern Railway (Miami to Consol, Iowa) 12.25 “ ae 
Unper Trackace Ricnuts-— ; 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railway (in the City of 
Ls «cued adimaeeinnad 669 ade~ nae eek 2.02 ‘“ 
New York Central Railroad (Churchill to Ladd, 
ee err ater eee ae 
Union Pacific Railroad (Broadway Station, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, to South Omaha, Neb.) 8.73 “ 
Missouri Valley and Blair Railway and Bridge 
Company’s track ..cccccccccccvcesercesccces i 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway: 
Oe CE BU nce st ecriecczecececess 24.70 “ 
Miva: Gh Wyatt, WO. 20. ccc cccccvcccesece mae * 
i Ok aac en bat enen ta uade-s aa0 6° 
Illinois Central Railroad (Sioux City to Wren, 
BEE ccc phbsan ev cceseemnceyeeedtndadianbe 10.10 “ 
— 7:78 “ 
Total miles of railroad operated : 
December 31, 1916.......+-+- eo 6,107.88 * 





FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 
The details of Freight Traffic for the year ending December 31, 


; , 1916, 
compared with the preceding calendar year, were as follows: 

7———Increase-—_, 

er 

1915 1916 Amount Cent. 

Freight REVENUE.... $54,514,228.77 $65,380,164.97 $10,865,936.20 19.93 


Percentage 
of Increase 


1915 1916 or Decreas 
Tons oF REVENUE FREIGHT Car- seni 
BOR Scaccceneass eer ree 45,144,902 56,407,915 24.95 Inc, 
Tons oF REVENUE FREIGHT Car- 
ee eee 6,546,494,019 8,130,953,190 24.20 Inc. 
AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED PER 
RN os Nia wast, cosisk- are when xg ace te wtaacaia $1.21 $1.16 4.13 Dec, 
AVERAGE REVENYE RECEIVED PER 
Oe BR: BGS: <n ciesiseccaws 83 0facent .80o0facent 3.61 Dec, 
AveraGE Distance Eacu Rev- 
ENUE TON was HAULED....... 145.01 miles 144.15 miles .59 Dec. 
MILEAGE OF FREIGHT AND MIXED 
SD. xe dina haacaial laren eiekin not 17,174,318 19,187,796 11.72 Inc. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS OF 
REVENUE AND NON-REVENUE 
FreticHt CaRRIED PER TRAIN 
MILE: 
East of Missouri River..... 506.43 557.79 10.14 Inc. 
West of Missouri River..... 208.48 217.27 4.22 Inc. 
Whole Road ............. 467.00 510.14 9.24 Ine, 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS OF 
REVENUE AND NON-REVENUE 
FreicHr CARRIED PER Loapep 
NII as corse en ee b 21.47 22.66 5.54 Inc. 
AVERAGE FREIGHT REVENUE PER 
| ai ee. $3.17 $3.41 7.57 Inc. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The details of Passenger Traffic for the year ending December 31, 1916, 
compared with the preceding calendar year, were as follows: 
r-———Increase———_, 
> 


er 

1915 1916 Amount Cent. 

PASSENGER REVENUE... $20,536,398.83 $22,329,509.32 $1,793,110.49 8.73 

Percentage 

1915 1916 of Increase 

REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED... 33,069,059 33,278,155 .63 Inc. 
REVENUE PAsSENGERS CARRIED 

SN NN egies anda 'oa lord eeasets axe g 1,137,152,246 1,158,624,580 1.89 Inc. 
AVERAGF Fare Paip per PassEn- 

, Ns sia bw sale sal sisted Sodcauia thiey ita anki Gata 62 cents 67 cents 8.06 Inc. 
AVERAGE Rate Patp PER PasseEn- 

. s. 2 re 1.81 cents 1.93 cents 6.63 Inc. 
AveraGe DistaANce TRAVELED PER 

REVENUE PASSENGER ......... 34.39 miles 34.82 miles 1.25 Inc. 
MILEAGE OF PASSENGER AND MIXED 

eee eer 21,248,128 21,893,812 3:04 Inc. 
AVERAGE PASSENGER-TRAIN ReEVv- 

ENUE PER TRAIN MILE........ $1.23 $1.31 6.50 Inc. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


The total Operating Expenses of the Company for the year ending De- 

cember 31, 1916, were $65,120,827.01; of this amount $11,831,004.23 was 
for charges pertaining to the Maintenance of Way and Structures. Included 
in these charges is a large part of the cost of 64,843 tons of steel rails, the 
greater portion of which was laid in replacement of rails of lighter weight 
in 477.01 miles of track; also the cost of 2,977,611 new ties. 
, The charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures also include a_por- 
tion of the cost of ballasting 40.20 miles of track with crushed stone, 115.29 
miles with gravel, and 93.16 miles with cinders; the erection, in place of 
wooden structures, of 7 new steel bridges on masonry, and 12 on pile sup- 
Ports, aggregating 594 feet in length and containing 226 tons of bridge 
metal; and the replacement of other wooden structures with masonry arch 
and box culverts and cast-iron pipes, the openings being filled with earth. 
ang | Segeen structures replaced by permanent work aggregate 3,329 feet 
in length. 

The charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
year ending December 31, 1916, compared with the preceding calendar year, 
were as follows: 











Increase 
Cost or Raits: 1915 1916 or Decrease 

New steel raiis........0. $919,727.82 $854,431.09 $65,296.73 Dec. 

Usable and re-rolled rails.. 1,021,853.68 927,488.76 94,364.92 Dec. 

$1,941,581.50 $1,781,919.85 $159,661.65 Dec. 

Less value of old rails and 

CUE TOD. i wisiciewccass 1,608,097.58 1,576,260.54 31,837.04 Dec. 

Net charge for rails.... $333,483.92 $205,659.31 $127,824.61 Dec. 
gn ean 1,668,179.07  1,744,629.55 76,450.48 Inc. 
Cosr op BALLAST... ...0¢0. 95,189.61 134,009.68 38,820.07 Inc. 
Cost or OrHer Track Mate- 

PNG ce-cnscckandpabecsens 399,556.91 525,258.33 125,701.42 Inc. 
Roapway AND TracK Lagor 

AND OTHER EXPENSES..... 4.343,438.72  5,356,253.30  1,012,814,58 Inc. 

Total Charges for Roadway 

Se, SO «3 hews ames $6,839,848.23 $7,965,810.17 $1,125,961.94 Inc. 
Other Charges Account Main- 
tenance of Way and Struc- 
tures were as follows: 
BripGEs, TRESTLES AND CUL- 

WEG ci ctu eerie awns 654,695.01 729,147.57 74,452.56 Inc. 
Roap Crossincs, Fences, ETc. 332,171.21 381,848.92 49,677.71 Inc. 
SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKING 

RE Sa ae 478,033.45 485,676.30 7,642.85 Inc. 
BuItpincs, Fixtures AND 

I oe oc cae oe wane aera 920,822.20 1,114,793.51 193,971.31 Inc. 
Docks AND WHARVES........ 87,508.84 116,715.31 29,206.47 Inc. 
SUPERINTENDENCE .......... 510,898.16 536,937.72 26,039.56 Inc. 
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Roapway TOOLS AND SupPLies 141,360.27 198,936.92 57,576.65 Inc. 
Sunpry MISCELLANEOUS 

CHANG 2065 2kiinweaetwes 251,881.46 301,137.81 49,256.35 Inc. 
Total Charges Account 
Maintenance of Way and 

SER Sock e5e xcs 042 $10,217,218.83 $11,831,004.23 $1,613,785.40 Inc. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for the cur- 
rent year amount to 18.17 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as 
compared with 17.91 per cent. for the preceding calendar year. 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 

The charges on account of Maintenance of Equipment for the year ending 
December 31, 1916, compared with the preceding calendar year, were as 
follows: 





1915 1916 Increase 
R.SCOMOUINES: scisicreio'ncscciste $4.875,855.63 $5,735,713.14 $859,857.51 Inc. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ..... 1.342,775 16 1,542,036.03 199,260.87 Inc. 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ....... 6,246,536.49  6,826,677.08 580,140.59 Inc. 
Work EQUIPMENT ......... 148,864.84 234,162.42 85,297.58 Inc. 
Suop MACHINERY AND TOOLS 166,325.94 237,777.64 71,451.70 Inc. 
SUPERINTENDENCE .......-. 101,845.93 381,369.02 19,523.09 Inc. 
Sunpry MISCELLANEOUS 
CHARGER: £6 is-5:c0c0e% ae 93,058.44 129,610.51 36,552.07 Inc, 
Total Charges Account 
Maintenance of Equip- 
RS aE NEE oy HEE $13,235,262.43 $15,087,345.84 $1,852,083.41 Inc. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current year 
amount to 23.17 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared with 
23.19 per cent. for the preceding calendar year. 

RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION ON EQUIPMENT 

At the close of the preceding fiscal year (June 30, 1916) 
there was a balance to the credit of the Equipment Reserve 


ye a eee er ere: Jos O50 oon es See eee cee sue esewes $10,240,390.04 
During the six months ending December 31, 1916, there was 
credited to the Equipment Reserve Accounts on account of 
depreciation charges to Operating Expenses........-.++.e0: 1,299,325.06 
$11,539,715.10 
And thete was charged during the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, against the above amount the Accrued De- 
preciation on Equipment retired or transferred from one class 
Sr SET URES GD a5 bo eco e wlawieiaee teas SAGs ROSE enNe 114,823.13 
Leaving a balance to the credit of the Equipment Reserve 
Aecounts ou Decewiber Fi, 1916, G6.....6 .cccssestcccecsess ee $11,424,891.97 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


The Transportation Expenses of the Company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, were $34,433,716.57, or 52.88 per cent. of the total Oper- 
ating Expenses. f this amount $22,418,413.56, or 65.10 per cent., was 
charged for labor; $6,813,421.05, or 19.79 per cent., was charged for fuel 
for locomotives; and $5,201,881.96, or 15.11 per cent., was charged for 
supplies and miscellaneous items. The increase in the Transportation Ex- 
penses for the year ending December 31, 1916, as compared with the pre- 
ceding calendar year, was $4,387,709.14, or 14.60 per cent., distributed as 


follows: 
Increase in amount charged for labor..............+. $3,038,491.85 
Increase in amount charged for fuel for locomotives. . 852,318.56 
Increase in amount charged for supplies and miscel- 
ee eR arr rrr rer a 496,898.73 


$4,387,709.14 
CAPITAL STOCK 


There has been no change since the close of the preceding fiscal year 
(June 30, 1916) in the Capital Stock and Scrip of the Company. _ 

The Company’s authorized Capital Stock is Two Hundred Million Dol- 
lars ($200,000,900.00), of which the following has been issued to December 
31, 1916: 

OvtTSTANDING: 


Common Stock and Scrip $130,117,028.82 


Preferred Stock and Scrip................ 22,395,120.00 
SUGPIAS MME. 56 cess 00s scared ectneeweee 65,000.00 
Total Stock and Scrip Outstanding. ...........eeeeeeee $152,577,148.82 
Owxep By THE COMPANY: 
Comment Steck ONG SOG. <.6ccccs csiccus $2,338,502.15 
Preferred Stock and Scrip.........-.-+e+- 3,834.56 
Total Stock and Scrip owned by the Company......... 2,342,336.71 
Total Capital Stock and Scrip, Dec. 31, 1916........... $154,919,485.53 
FUNDED DEBT 
At the close of the preceding fiscal year (June 30, 1916) 
the amount of Funded Debt, exclusive of Bonds in the 
pe ee ee eee rr rier ere ee ee $214,635,000.00 


The above amount has been decreased during the six 
months ending December 31, 1916, by Bonds and Equipment 
Trust Certificates redeemed, as follows: 

W. & St. P. R. R. (Extension 

Western Division) First Mort- 

gage, 7%, matured December 

1, 1916, viz.: 

Redeemed .......... ee ees $3,592,100.00 
Unpresented and transferred 
to ‘Current Liabilities’’... 648,900.00 
$4,241,000.00 








North Western Union Ry. First Mortgage, 7%, 
SOIREE oa). i5c uD cice ede nein he ce Kee eae eeS 201,500.00 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improvement 
Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%, redeemed..... 2,000.00 
. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%, 
es SEP rey ret Te eee 12,000.00 
. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 
ee a eee 14,000.00 
.& N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust 
Certificates of 1912, 4%4%, re- 
deemed, viz.: 
SOS GRR ere re $300,000.00 
eee er 300,000.00 
DORE cccdinenvew siccw nee 400,000.00 
——— 1,000,000.00 





Total Funded Debt Redeemed 5,470,500.00 


Leaving Funded Debt Outstanding December 31, 


$209,164,500.00 
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BONDS 1N THE TREASURY AND DUE FROM TRUSTEE 
At the close of the preceding fiscal year (June 30, 1916) 


the amount of the Company’s Bonds in the Treasury was...... $3,618,000.00 
The above amount has been increased during the six months 
ending December 31, 1916, as follows: 
W.. & St. P. R. R. (Extension Western Divi- 
sion) First Mortgage, 7%, redeemed.......... $3,592,100.00 
North Western Union Ry. First Mortgage, 7%, 
ee SE ERE EE a re ae eee ren farts 201,500.00 
. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improvement 
Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%, redeemed....... 2,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%, re- 
GREE oid ois ee waits Raine Ma aa ataehe ee eets Chie 12,000.00 
. & N, W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 
pt a A eee eae ee 14,000.00 
. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds 
of 1987, due from Trustee on Account of Con- 
struction Expenditures made during the year.. 1,000,000.00 
——————  4,821,600.00 





The Bonds on hand have been decreased during the six ee 
months as follows: 


C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1913, 4%4%, 


PURINE iy nicole nhs Snsiesls bicns oo van eck tiie teas 400,000.00 
Seth, Seat BE. 1916. vnsk ci caseuwssweeebee eas $8,039,600.00 
Net Increase during the six months................0- $4,421,600.00 


In addition to the foregoing transactions, the followin ‘ 

a is, g Treasury’ B 
were exchanged for Trustee’s Certificates entitling the Company to i = 
ee of C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds of 1987, viz.: 


.& St. P. R. R. (Extension Western Division) 
Oe SN Fir. is 95st cop es backer acwmee modus $3,592,100.00 
. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improvement Sink- ; 
ee eee car 40,000.00 
$3,632,100.00 
CONSTRUCTION 
The construction charges for the six months ending December 31, 1916 
were as follows: : . 
On Seseree - y Pigg eo + gry TRACKS, Viz.: iles 
econ rack, Cedar Rapids to Beverly, Iowa........ ; ‘ 
OF aes ELEVATING nt viz.: eas — 
reenfie venue north, Milwaukee, Wis...............00. 
8 Sunpry CONSTRUCTION: — 
Land for Transportation Purposes............ $40,143.77 
BUUGiNgs ANd FIXtAreh. i... cee ccs sev ecee 472,472.94 
Bridges, Trestles and Culverts............... 400,935.32 
New Sidings, Yard Tracks and Spurs to In- 
RN te Sh italy w tle siuie'a's 9 sin’ ww ebisielaein 223,060.31 
CPOCROUE BI BARTER: cio eis.sss:8 so ccs ni nies cine 91,159.29 
Signals and Interlockers ..........ccccccsces 36,705.77 
Betterment of Roadway and Track........... 637,306.47 
ones on as unite oad oteab a bad 70,748.77 
Ore Dock and Yard Tracks, Ashland, Wis.... 208,063.03 
Calumet Terminal Elevator, Chicago, Illinois. 1,356,020.68 
Kinnickinnic Elevator, Milwaukee, Wis...... * 205,281.06 


Miscellaneous Construction, including Fences, 
Wharves and Docks, and other items 


183,578.29 








a 3,925,475.70 
* Work, Panipment Card. i666 i.ckecisiaceuc 


$27,061.59 
Improvement of Equipment 


145,438.81 


$172,500.40 


Less Original Cost of Equipment Retired, as 





follows: 
S$ Locomotives ......... .-. $42,540.86 
614 Freight-train Cars ........ 348,717.60 
2 Passenger-train Cars .... 8,678.24 
125 Work Equipment Cars.... 29,833.11 
Geer Temes oo. ois esis 25,214.87 
—— 454,984.68 
—— -Cr. 282,484.28 
$3,894,780,90 
LANDS 


During the six months ending December 31, 1916, 3,076.20 acres and 
15 town lots of the Company’s Land Grant lands were sold for the total 
consideration of $151.869.57. The number of acres remaining in the several 
Grants December 31, 1916, amounted to 310,652.41 acres, of which 8,405.68 
acres were under contract for sale, leaving unsold 302,246.73: acres. 


Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts, and statistics relating 
to the business of the year, and the condition of the Company’s affairs on 
December 31, 1916. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

RICHARD H. AISHTON, 
President. 


PROFIT AND LOSS—DECEMBER 31, 1916 
Dr. 
CHARGES FOR S1x Montms Enpinc DecemMsBer 31, 1916: 
Depreciation accrued prior to July 1, 1907, on equipment 


_fretired or changed from one class to another........... $ 162,105.03 
Net loss on property sold or abandoned and not replaced.. 66,384.23 
RNNED \SUIIIUE | occ 5k «bars c0'o be £0as aw been cA eee 278,171.37 
Balance Credit, December 31, 1916, carried to Balance Sheet 47,941,322.86 
$48,447 ,983.49 
Cr 
Maines. Tank SO. TOs ive so ccicccveieecsinveseehecsenskad $41,107,806.84 
CrepiTts For S1x Montus Enpinc DECEMBER 31, 1916: 

Balance Income brought forward from Income Account 
RON, sg iacacwy babGiea x axe ke wciens rs eee 7,156,673.54 
ES Ee eo ee ee rn rere Fey re er 56,683.11 
Perea COOMS nc ic kc cou vas cesses esaneas meee 216,820.00 


$48,447,983.49 











REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Company: 

The Board of Directors submit herewith their report of the operations 
and affairs of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Company for the year ending December 31, 1916. 

Average number of miles operated, 1,752. 81. 

OPERATING REVENUES: 








ES a EE eae eae a ae phn de aeeiae $13,837,306.31 
A eh ee ne 5,414,951.90 
SE DINE x ccececctsotrsietseeace 1,246,769.81 
BE Son. Cabevecbdedecscivaviesntnseees 356,258.39 
ee Se ES oo os cccacctreaccaveneunes $20,855,286.41 
Operatinc Expenses (65.25 per cent. of Operating Revenues) 13,608,879.45 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations............... $ 7,246,406.96 
Raitway Tax Accrvuats (5.05 per cent. of Op- 
SD cicdnsd vadenacesneenenes $1,053,392.81 
UNcOLLECTIBLE RAILWAY REVENUES........... ,033.27 1,060,426.08 
Maliwny Conrating Tacowie.....ccicccsceccccccssscecs $ 6,185,980.88 
NONOPERATING INCOME: 
ESE eee ee re er $358,860.79 
Dividend Income .......... ecccccccccecoes 46,351.00 
Income from Funded Securities............. 15,187.28 
Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- 
Se, Se CEES OE <avccciicccccesées 57, 670. 61 
Tated: eaten: BHMNG, 6.6.0.0 8.65 ose ct ccaducneses 478,069.68 
EE RI eo ee Ee Te eS ee $ 6,664,050.56 
DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: 
ee Er eT Pee Terre Terry rere er $ 667,173.95 
Interest on Funded Debt...............-0+. 2,259,664.83 
GY III io er Cis cde acd tacedse eee 22,236.40 
Total Deductions from Gross Income................ 2,949,075.18 
NI si te ee ca ahaa ee Ream $ 3,714,975.38 
Disposition OF Net INCOME: 
Dividends— . 
TU om Peeherred Bieck. o. 2c ccs ccscvccss $ 788,235.00 
Fay Oe Cotten Gade... cccivcccccccecce 1,298, 986.50 
—_—_—_-——-__ 2,,087,221.50 
etenen Gemae Get the PORES oa 60k 06st ccsuserserioes $ 1,627,753.88 
The results as compared with the preceding calendar year were as follows: 
Freight Revenue increased........2----++e+5> $1,960,115.93 
Passenger Revenue increased .........-..++++: 472,477.71 
Other Transporattion Revenue increased....... 182) 596.24 
Incidental Revenue increased.........+..+++++ 39, 482. 05 
Total Operating Revenues increased...............+. $ 2,654,671.93 
Operating Expenses increased.........++-+:..+: $1,352,501.01 
Railway Tax Accruals increased.............-- 58,924.82 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues increased...... 1,216.04 
—_——_——_——__ 1,412,641.87 
Railway Operating Income increased..............-. $ 1,242,030.06 
| FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
The details of Freight Traffic’ for the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, com- 
pared with the preceding calendar year, were as follows: 
-——I ncrease_, 
er 
1915 1916 Amount Cent. 
Freicut REVENUE...... $11,877,190.38 $13,837,306.31 $1,960,115.93 16.50 
Percentage 


of Increase 


1915 1916 or Decrease 
Tons or Revenve Freicut Car- 
Sh vccpeadenasegetaehewenss 9,187,746 10,699,463 16.45 Ine. 
Tons oF Freicnht CarrRiep ONE 
en ae oo ned Se oe OOO URS HO 1,411.032,382 1,714,280,167 21.49 Ine. 
REvENUE RECEIVED PER 
— senedveoecegews $1.29 ae” | wcemieee oe 
AY REVENUE RECEIVED PER 
Teo on on ak a aeae 84o0facent  .81 of acent 3.57 Dec. 
AvERAGE DISTANCE EACH REVENUE . 2 
Ton was HAULED....... Pon 153.58 miles 160.22 miles 4.32 Inc. 
Mriveace or Freicnt anp MIXED 
Tearwe bg Se AE er 4,141,125 4,532,892 9.46 Inc. 
AverAceE NuMeter or Tons oF ALI 
Freicut CARRIED PER TRAIN 
"ee aa ee er er 372.93 414.05 11.03 Ince. 
Averace Numeer or Tons or ALL 
Freicnt Carriep PER LoApDED 
Pe TE wiika crane tnecetesss 20.74 21.95 5.83 Inc. 
Averace FreicHtT REVENUE PER 
NEE GEE c.cveacadeonceacsse $2.87 $3.05 6.27 Inc. 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
The details of Passenger Traffic for the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, com- 


pared with the preceding calendar year, were as follows: 
-——Increase——, 


er 

1915 ount Cent. 

PaSSENGER REVENUE .....--- $4,942,474.19 $5, “ua Posi. 90 say, 477.71 9.56 

Percentage 

of Increase 

1915 1916 or Decrease 

Passencens CARRIED . .....2--ece0ee 5,085,007 5,249,303 3.23 Inc. 

Passencers Carriep One Mite. ..... 250,438,225 253,521,438 1.23 Inc. 

Averace Fare Paip per Passencer... 97.20 cents 103.16 cents 6.13 Inc. 
Averace Rate Paip per PASSENGER 

ee A ee 1.974 cents 2.136 cents 8.21 Inc. 

Averace Distance TRAVELED PER Pas- J 

SE Sas diiaoe hep aeaen eee. ods &0-0 49.25 miles 48.30 miles 1.93 Dec. 
Miteace oF Revenur PASSENGER AND 

RN eo ee wenaen «ae o-ae 4,318,165 4,398,576 1.86 Inc. 
Averace Passencer TRAIN REVENUE 

Gee NN BOER bck ccvicsccesonses $1.35 $1.47 8.89 Inc. 
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MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


The total Operating Expenses of the Company for the year ending Decem. 
ber 31, 1916, were $13,608,879.45; of this amount $2,360,322.66 was for 
charges pertaining to Maintenance of Way .and Structures, Included in 
these charves are $93,775.32 for steel rails, $321,828.06 for ties, and the 
cost of re-ballasting 95.7 miles with gravel and cinders, also part cost of 
replacing 2,614 feet of wooden bridging with permanent work, 

During the year 7,606 tons of new steel rails and 5,266 tons of usable 
and re-rolled steel rails were laid in track, a greater portion of which 
replaced rails of lighter weight; 578,718 ties of all descriptions were laid in 
renewals. 

The charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
year ending December 31, 1916, compared with the preceding calendar year, 
were as follows: 














1915 1916 ae 
C or Decrease 
Cost or Ratrts: : 4 

Mew steel. raile...scescccce $169,438.57 $241,494.36 $72,055.79 Inc, 

Usable and re-rolled rails. . 196,331.95 127,481.10 68,850.85 Dec. 

$365, 770.52 $368,975.46 $ 3,204.94 Inc. 

Less value of old rails and 

Ce SOE iaiccwicwsces 257,179.68 275,200.14 18,020.46 Inc. 

Net charge for rails.... $108,590.84 $- 93,775.32 $14,815.52 Dec. 

ee Ot OE 24a ss oes ceeaes 306,544.01 321,828.06 15,284.05 Inc. 

oe Se ee eee 22 758. 51 17,147.70 5,610.81 Dec, 
Cost oF Oturr Track Mate- 

DO -eiahbnvacecaneeeeaata 106,783.62 106,956.78 173.16 Ine. 
Roapway ANp TRACK LABOR AND " 

OTHER EXPENSES .......... 771,268.61 882,459.59 111,190.98 Inc, 
Total Charges for Roadway 

a 2 eee 1,315,945.59 $1,422,167.45 $106,221.86 Inc. 
Other Charges Account Main- 

tenance of Way and Struc- 

tures were as follows: 

Bripces, TRESTLES AND CuL- 

WHR xk codcaccccdaadsdoes 308,779.84 316,282.46 7,502.62 Ine. 
Roap CrosstncGs, Fences, Erc.. 67,014.95 75,623.71 8,608.76 Inc. 
SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKING 

NN Boece canoe aces 25,676.90 23,874.09 1,802.81 Dec. 
Bui_pincs, FrixtTuRES AND 

SI csc cawesnein ena 202,069.72 288,118.92 86,049.20 Inc. 
Docks AND WHARVES........ . 1,347.67 1,301.21 46.46 Dec. 
SUPERINTENDENCE ........020. 105,967.33 113,727.36 7,760.03 Inc. 
Roapway Tools AND SupPpPtigs. 27,764.27 35,468.32 7,704.05 Inc. 
Sunpry MISCELLANEOUS 

MONEE Seve nadetas cedawks 56,532.37 83,759.14 27,226.77 Inc. 

Total Charges Account 

Maintenarce of Way and 
rere $2,111,098.64 $2,360,322.66 $249,224.02 Inc. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
current year amount to 17.34 per cent of the total Operating Expenses, 
as compared with 17.22 per cent for the preceding calendar year. 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


The charges on account of Maintenance of Equipment for the year ending 








—— 31, 1916, compared with the preceding calendar year, were as 
ollows: 
Increase 
or Decrease 

a ee $961, 086. 49 $1, 106. 117. 44 1 060.95 Inc. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS ....... 253,824.53 255 057. 15 1,232.62 Inc. 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ......... 1,054,713.45 965,307.64 89,405.81 Dec. 
Work EQUIPMENT ........... »216.63 49,248.45 4,031.82 Inc. 
SHop MAcHINERY AND Toots.. 28,588.01 36,281.68 7,693.67 Inc. 
SUPERINTENDENCE .........-+5 65,038.39 72,988.68 7,950.29 Inc. 
Sunpry MISCELLANEOUS 

ED cnsdtiedsenecs ania 42,982.88 49,792.72 6,809.84 Inc, 

Total Charges Acco 


Maintenance of Reoksonens, $2,451,420.38 $2,534,793.76 $ 83,373.38 Inc. 


The above charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current year 
amount to 18.63 per cent of the total Operating Expenses, as compared 
with 20.00 per cent for the preceding calendar year. 


RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION ON EQUIPMENT 


At the close of the preceding fiscal year (June 30, 1916) 
there was a balance to the credit of the Equipment Reserve 


PI ME gears en ee Ao a Ak ee ee Oa ead eins 4 dhe $2,293,867.22 
During the six months ending December 31, 1916, there was 

credited to the Equipment Reserve Accounts on acedufft of 

charges to Operating Expenses for Accrued Depreciation... .. 243,361.13 


And there was charged during the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, against the above amount the Accrued Depre- 
ciation previously credited this account on a retired 


or transferred from one class of service to another. ree 36,315.13 
Leaving a balance to the credit of the Equipment Reserve 
Accounts on December 31, 1916, of........ce.eeeee0:- $2,500,913.22 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
The Transportation Expenses of the Company for the year were $7,680,- 
386.93, or 56.44 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses. Of this amount 
$4,215,956.90, or 54.89 per cent., was for labor; $2,357,880.25, or 30.70 per 


cent., was for fuel for locomotives; and $1,106,549.78, or 14.41 per cent., 


‘ was for supplies and miscellaneous items. 


The total increase in the charges as compared with the preceding calendar 
year was $945,319.26, distributed as follows: 
Increase in amount charged for labor........... . $495,484.10 
Increase in amount charged for fuel for locomotives.... 385,025.19 
Increase in amount charged for supplies and miscel- 
AR ee eer ee 64,809.97 
$945,319.26 
By order of the Board of Directors. " 
TAMES T. CLARK 
President. 























Proclamation 


By the President to the People 





\iy Fellow-Countrymen: 


HE entrance of our own beloved country into 
the grim and terrible war for democracy and 
human rights which has shaken the world 

creates so many problems of national life and action 
which call for immediate consideration and settle- 
ment that I hope you will permit me to address to 


| you a few words of earnest counsel and appeal with 





regard to them, 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effect- 
ive war footing and are about to create and equip 
a great army, but these are the simplest parts of 
the great task to which we have addressed our- 
selves. There is not a single selfish element, so far 
as I can see, in the cause we are fighting for. We 
are fighting for what be believe and wish to be the 
rights of mankind and for the future peace and se- 
curity of the world. To do this great thing worth- 
ily and successfully we must devote ourselves to 
the service without regard to profit or material ad- 
vantage and with an energy and intelligence that 
will rise to the level of the enterprise itself. We 
must realize to the full how great the task is and 
how many things, how many kinds and elements 
of capacity and service and self-sacrifice it involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do, and do 
well, besides fighting—the things without which 
mere fighting would be fruitless: 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and 
for our armies and our seamen, not only, but also 
for a large part of the nations with whom we have 
now made common cause, in whose support and by 
whose sides we shall be fighting. 

We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our 
shipyards to carry to the other side of the sea, sub- 
marines or no submarines, what will every day be 
needed there, and abundant materials out of our 
fields and our mines and our factroies with which 
not only to clothe and equip our own forces on land 


and sea, but also to clothe and support our people, 


for whom the gallant fellows under arms can no 
longer work; to help clothe and equip the armies 
with which we are co-operating in Europe, and to 
keep the looms and manufactories there in raw ma- 
terial; coal to keep the fires going in ships at sea 


The White House, April 15, 1917. 


and in the furnaces of hundreds of factories across 
the sea; steel out of which to make arms and am- 
munition both here and there; rails for wornout rail- 
ways back of the fighting fronts; locomotives and 
rolling stock to take the place of thosé every day 
going to pieces; mules, horses, cattle for labor and 
for military service ; everything with which the peo- 


ple of England and France and Italy and Russia | 


have usually supplied themselves, but cannot now 
afford the men, the materials, or the machinery to 
make. 


It is evident to every thinking man that our in- 
dustries, on the farms, in the shipyards, in the 
mines, in the factories, must be made more prolific 
and more efficient than ever, and that they must be 
more economically managed and better adapted to 
the particular requirements of our task than they 
have been; and what I want to say is that the men 
and the women who devote their thought and their 
energy to these things will be serving the country 
and conducting the fight for peace and freedom just 
as truly and just as effectively as the men on the bat- 
tlefield or in the trenches. The industrial forces of 
the country, men and women alike, will be a great 
national, a great international service army—a nota- 
ble and honored host engaged in the service of the 
nation and the world, the efficient friends and saviors 
of free men everywhere. Thousands, nay, hundreds of 
thousands, of men otherwise liable to military serv- 
ice will of right and of necessity be excused from 


that service and assigned to the fundamental sus- | 
taining work of the fields and factories and mines, | 
and they will be as much part of the great patriotic | 


forces of the nation as the men under fire. 


I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this 
word to the farmers of the country and to all who 
work on the farms: The supreme need of our 
own nation, and of the nations with which we are 
co-operating is an abundance of supplies, and es- 
pecially of foodstuffs. The importance of an ade- 
quate food supply, especially for the present year, 
is superlative. Without abundant food alike for 
the armies and the peoples now at war, the whole 
great enterprise upon which we have embarked will 





























































| of the nations. 





break down and fail. 
low. 


The world’s food reserves are 
Not only during the present emergency, but 
for some time after peace shall have come, both 
our own people and a large proportion of the people 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests in America. 


Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in 
large measure rests the fate of the war and the fate 
May the nation not count upon 
them to omit no step that will increase the produc- 
tion of their land or that will brig about the most 
effectual co-operation in the sale and distribution 
of their products? The time is short. It is of the 
most imperative importance that everything pos- 
sible be done, and done immediately, to make sure 
of large harvests. I call upon young men and old 
alike and upon the ablebodied boys of the land to 
accept and act upon this duty—to turn in hosts to 
the farms and make certain that no pains and no 
labor is lacking in this great matter. 


I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South 
to plant abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. 
They can show their patriotism in no better or more 
convincing way than by resisting the great tempta- 
tion of the present price of cotton and helping, help- 
ing upon a great scale, to feed the nation and the 
peoples everywhere who are fighting for their 
liberties and for our own. The variety of their 
crops will be the visible measure of their compre- 
hension of their national duty. 


The government of the United States and the 
governments of the several States stand ready to 
co-operate. They will do everything possible to 
assist farmers in securing an adequate supply of 
seed, an adequate force of laborers when they are 
most needed, at harvest time, and the means of ex- 
pediting shipments of fertilizers and farm machin- 
ery, as well as of the crops themselves when har- 
vested. The course of trade shall be as unhampered 
as it is possible to make it, and there shall be no 
unwarranted manipulation of the nation’s food 
supply by those who handle it on its way to the 
consumer. This is our opportunity to demonstrate 
the efficiency of a great democracy, and we shall 
not fall short of it! 


This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, 
whether they are handling our foodstuffs or our 
raw materials of manufacture or the products of 
our mills and factories: The eyes of the country 
will be especially upon you. This is your oppor- 


tunity for signal service, efficient and disinterested. 
The country expects you, as it expects all others, to 
forego unusual profits, to organize and expedite 
shipments of supplies of every kind, but especially 
of food, with an eye to the service you are render- 
ing and in the spirit of those who enlist in the 





ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I shall 
confidently expect you to deserve and win the con- 
dence of people of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, 
whether they be managers or operative employees, 
let me say that the railways are the arteries of the 
nation’s life and that upon them rests the immense 


responsibility of seeing to it that those arteries | 
suffer no obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or | 
To the merchant let me suggest | 


slackened power. 
the motto, “Small profits and quick service,” and to 


the shipbuilder the thought that the life of the war | 
depends upon him. The food and the war supplies | 


must be carried across the seas, no matter how many 


ships are sent to the bottom. The places of those | 


that go down must be supplied, and supplied at 
once. To the miner let me say that he stands where 
the farmer does: the work of the world waits on 
If he slackens or fails, armies and statesmen 
are helpless. He also is enlisted in the great Service 
Army. The manufacturer does not need to be told, 
I hope, that the nation looks to him to speed and 
perfect every process ; and I want only to remind his 
employees that their service is absolutely indispensa- 
ble and is counted on by every man who loves the 
country and its liberties. 


him. 


Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates 
or cultivates a garden, helps, and helps greatly, to 
solve the problem of the feeding of the nations; and 
that every housewife who practices strict economy 
puts herself in the ranks of those who serve the na- 
tion. This is the time for America to correct her 
unpardonable fault of wastefulness and extrava- 
gance. Let every man and every woman assume 
the duty of careful, provident use and expenditure 
as a public duty, as a dictate of patriotism, which no 
one can now expect ever to be excused or forgiven 
for ignoring. 

In the hope that this statement of the needs of the 
nation and of the world in this hour of supreme 
crisis may stimulate those to whom it comes and re- 
mind all who need reminder of the solemn duties of 
a time such as the world has never seen before, I 
beg that all editors and publishers everywhere will 
give as prominent publication and as wide circula- 
tion as possible to this appeal. I venture to suggest, 
also, to all advertising agencies that they would 
perhaps render a very substantial and timely service 
to the country if they would give it widespread 
repetition. And I hope that clergymen will not 
think the theme of it an unworthy or inappropriate 
subject of comment and homily from their pulpits. 


The supreme test of the nation has come. We 
must all speak, act, and serve together! 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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